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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Arthur M. Harris, New Jersey. 
Corresponding Secretary—Rev. M. A. Levy, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Scretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. F. E. Taylor, Indiana. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretaries—A. W. Rider, D.D., F. K. Singiser, D.D. 
G. W. Cassidy, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President— 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Associate Secretary—Charles E. Tingley, D.D. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., "2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. W. A. Hill, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. M. J. Twomey; Clerk—Janet S. McKay; 
Woman’s Promotional Scretary—lIna E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George I.. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—William E. Chalmers. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chi¢ago, I1I., 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 
Mo., 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 
Canada, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. W. G. Spencer. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Miss May Huston 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Secretary—George L. White, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—J. W. Baker. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. F. Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickles. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Home Mission Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. H. E. Goodman; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur 
M. Harris; Conventions—W. G. Rosselle, Austin K. De Blois; 
Schools and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard C ity 
Mission Societies—W. T. Jerome, Jr.; Members- at- large—Nellie G. 
Prescott, Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. H. R hoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson, Fred- 
erick E. Taylor, Francis Stifler, J. W. Baker. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York. Branches: 2328 So. Michigan 
a. Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los 
Angeles. ; 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S, 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 216 Home Builders Building, Phcenix. 

California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, Ss. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—* Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 406 Valley National Bank Bldg., Des 
Moines, S. 

Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—*Reyv. David T. Magill, D. D., 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Lansing, S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 691, Bozeman. 

Nebraska—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, Hedde Bldg., Grand Island, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 

New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. John E. Smith, D. D., 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philade -Iphia, S 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—*Rev. John R. George, 616 Empire State Bldg. 
Spokane, S. 

Washington, W.—*Dr. J. a Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milw: aukee, S 

Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, DDD.; P.O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

New York— 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 
Brooklyn—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 
Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg., S. 
Detroit—Rev. C. H. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 
New York City—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 
Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. M. McDonald, 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who said “I represent the smallest 
group of Baptists in the world’’? 

2. In what country are there now 45 
Baptist churches, as compared with 10 
churches six years ago? 

3. How many Baptists live “in the 
shadow of the papal domination”? 

4. How many Baptist churches in 
Australia? 

5. ‘Our strength consists not in num- 
bers but in the uplifted Christ.” Who 
said it? 

6. How many missionaries has the 
A. B. H. M.S. in the United States? 

7. Why did the two policemen “keep 
up a noisy laughter” during the service 
at Rivas? 

8. What seems to be one of “the 
favorite pleasures” of the Garos? 

9. Who is L. K. Williams? 

10. How many colleges and universities 
are maintained by Northern Baptists 
in this country? 

11. Who is the new President of the 
Baptist World Alliance? 

12. “Brazil knows much of the cross, 
but littl—” (Complete the sentence.) 
13. How many missionaries has the 
Woman’s Foreign Society today, as 
compared with five years ago? 

14. What happened at Yachow, China, 
on a Sunday early in May? 

15. What significant gathering was held 
recently at Tura, Assam, and how many 
attended? 

16. What girls’ school in China recently 
observed Mother’s Day? 

17. What is said to be “‘a bright spot in 
Burma”? 

18. ‘This year we celebrate the Jubilee 
of Baptist work—” Where? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1928, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States, Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1. be 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONS. 
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major part of the issue to the report 
of the Fourth Congress of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance at Toronto. 
This is justified, first because this 
notable world convention of Bap- 
tists was worth it, and second be- 
cause the inspiration which came to those who could 
attend, should be shared with the many thousands of 
readers who could not be there. The richness of the pro- 
gram made reporting difficult. The truth is that there are 
not nearly enough pages in a 
single issue to report such a 
meeting and at the same 
time include other impor- 
tant articles. The editors, 
however, have covered the 
essential features, and in 
word and photograph have 
given a picture of what the 
Congress was and what it 
signifies for the future. 

As indicated on the edi- 
torial pages, it was a truly 
cosmopolitan gathering. In- 
deed, the unusual photo- 
graph on this page typifies 
the remarkable fellowship 
that characterized the en- 
tire meeting from beginning 
to end, as the delegates from 
all over the world mingled 
in cosmopolitan cordiality. 
Like the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Detroit, the 
gathering at Toronto gener- 
ated spiritual power in un- 
wonted degree. Both con- 
ventions have thus become 
sources of influence that 
should be felt throughout 
the coming year. 
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CHRISTIAN COSMOPOLITANISM AT TORONTO 
REV. A, UDVARNOKI OF HUNGARY, EUROPE, DR. JAMES H. 
FRANKLIN OF NEW YORK, U. S. A., REV. THOMAS PETER OF 
SIERRA LEONE, AFRICA, REPRESENTING THREE CONTINENTS 


Other features, some related to the Detroit and To- 
ronto meetings and others dealing with the regular mis- 
sionary activities of Northern Baptists, appear in this 
issue. Dr. W. H. Bowler enthusiastically records his 
impressions of the B. Y. P. U. Convention at Kansas 
City. The paragraphs from Dr. Mullins’ address deserve 
careful study. The first of Dr. Thomas Phillips’ devo- 
tional addresses at Detroit suggests what may be ex- 
pected in the other three to appear in subsequent issues. 
Be sure to read the remarkable story by Mrs. A. W. 
Comstock and the record of the independent churches in 
India as told by Missionary 
F.. Kurtz. Reviews of the 
several Society annual re- 
ports also are given. They 
cover in brief the activities 
of the past year. President 
Liu’s inauguration at Shang- 
hai College is also told, and 
Rev. C. E. Detweiler gives a 
glimpse of Central America. 

Departmental pages have 
not been overlooked. They 
contain many interesting 
items that will repay care- 
ful reading. Articles already 
in type enable us to promise 
that the October issue will 
be one of unusual variety, 
with a comprehensive and 
well illustrated survey of 
our Negro Schools as a spe- 
cial feature. 

The Detroit and Toronto 
meetings made all realize 
anew that Baptists still 
have a needed message and 
mission for the world, and 
that the Spirit of Christ is 
an absolute essential in giv- 
ing the message, and in 
carrying out the mission. 
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The World Congress of Baptists 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH CONGRESS OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE HELD 
AT TORONTO, CANADA, JUNE 23-29, 1928 


REPORTED BY HOWARD B. GROSE AND WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING ON THE GROUNDS OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT TORONTO, 
USED AS THE AUDITORIUM FOR THE FOURTH CONGRESS OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


BeeHEMORIES of Stockholm five years ago 
a8 were vividly recalled when nearly 7,000 
S| Baptists from more than sixty countries 
“| assembled in Toronto, Canada, June 23, 
|] 1928, for the Fourth World Congress of 
#1 the Baptist World Alliance. It was an 
== extraordinarily cosmopolitan crowd that 

gathered in the great Congress Hall on the spacious 
grounds of the Canadian National Exposition, beauti- 
fully situated on the shore of Lake Ontario. The crowd 
was so large that there were not nearly enough chairs, and 
hundreds of benches had to be brought in from the park. 
These thousands of Baptists had come from the ends of 
the earth; from the vast expanses of Siberia, the torrid 
plains of India, the great open spaces of Western Canada, 
the tropical islands of the sea, the picturesque gardens of 
Japan, the congested cities of Europe and the United 
States, and the jungle wildernesses of Africa. Hundreds 
had come by ocean steamships, thousands by train and 
automobile. Two trainloads brought the British dele- 
gation from Montreal where they had disembarked from 
England, and another special train transferred the 
Northern Baptist host from Detroit. Imposing rows of 
automobiles were parked outside the Congress Hall, and 
in the spacious grounds, with license plates from scores 





of states. The Auditorium was the huge room built for 
automobile exhibits. ‘Baptist Life in the World’s Life” 
read the big motto in red letters that stretched across 
the hall above the platform, while under it were added 
the words of Paul, “To sum up all things in Christ.” 

No attempt was made to seat the delegates by coun- 
tries. So every Baptist sat where it seemed pleasing, un- 
less some other delegate got into the hall earlier and se- 
cured a better seat. The result of this free seating ar- 
rangement was as fine a mixture of Baptists as ever 
gathered together in one place. A New Zealander found 
himself beside a Swede. A Nova Scotian brushed elbows 
with a Texan. A layman from South Africa found a lay- 
man from South Dakota in the seat beside him. Thus 
through their respective delegates, Tasmania and Es- 
thonia, Russia and California, India and Rumania, 
Bolivia and Lithuania, China and Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia and British Columbia, all fellowshipped together 
in the happy unity of God’s children, so admirably ex- 
pressed in the well known hymn, 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
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September, 1928 


Since the opening session did not occur until the after- 
noon of Saturday, thousands of delegates gathering 
throughout the forenoon hours had time for registration, 
for inspecting the great exhibit with its instructive dis- 
play from all over the world, and for strolling under the 
trees in the park. Later a heavy shower drove the people 
into the immense Hall of Friendship, most appropriately 
named, where fellowship became spontaneous and in- 
evitable. 

Promptly at two o’clock Chairman Albert Matthews 
of the Canadian Committee of Arrangements gave the 
call to order. There was an awe-inspiring moment of 
silence as he announced the opening hymn, and then 
the throng rose and sang, as only such an immense gath- 
ering of Baptists could sing it, the familiar “All hail, the 
power of Jesus’ name.” The singing rose in a majestic 
swelling volume of tone until the great hall echoed and 
reechoed with its mighty harmonies. In the words of the 
writer of the Book of Revelation, it was indeed “a great 
multitude—out of every nation and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues.”’ And while not all were using the 
same language, all were singing the same tune. After 
prayer by Dr. Clarence A. Barbour of Rochester, the 
Congress listened to the words of welcome and greeting 
from the chairman; from Dr. W. H. Langton, President of 
Ontario and Quebec Baptist Convention; and from Comp- 
troller Hacker, who represented the Mayor of Toronto. 
With deep regret, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Secretary of the 
Alliance, announced that the serious illness of President 
E. Y. Mullins prevented his being present. He read a 
letter of greeting from Dr. Mullins and the following 
message from Lloyd George, which drew great applause: 


Dear Dr. Rushbrooke: 


Please convey to my fellow-Baptists from all parts of the 
world, meeting in Toronto for the fourth Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance, my very cordial greetings and heart- 
felt good wishes for the success of their historic gathering. 

At a time when material conditions are changing every- 
where so rapidly, old landmarks disappearing, new problems 
coming to birth, the witness of the Baptist faith and order to 
the abiding things of the Spirit is more than ever necessary. 
I am glad to see from the programme of your Congress that 
your discussions will include an examination of certain of 
those modern problems in the light of the Christian sympa- 
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thies and verities, and I trust that in these, as in all other 
matters which you will consider, you may be granted true 
vision and wise guidance. Wishing you Godspeed, 
I am, yours sincerely, 
(signed) D. Lloyd George. 


Premier King’s Message 


Premier King of Canada, unable to be present, sent 
the following message welcoming the delegates: 

By a happy coincidence the Congress is meeting at the pre- 
cise moment when a special educational effort on the part of 
the Baptist Community in Ontario and Quebec is nearing 
fruition. The Baptist church, in fostering education, has 
followed the trend of Christianity in all the ages, and in Mc- 
Master University, presently located in Toronto, maintains 
an institution of learning which has an enviable record of 
achievement, and many of whose sons and daughters have 
attained eminence in our national life. 

For the statesmanlike vision which has planned the re- 
location of the university at Hamilton in order that larger 
responsibilities may be accepted and greater opportunities 
for service seized, the Baptist people in Ontario and Quebec 
are to be heartily commended. Their self-sacrificing efforts in 
this connection are ample testimony to the truth that the 
whole well-being of the nation depends in large measure 
upon a right use of university education. 

I confidently hope that the deliberations of the Congress 
may result in bringing nearer the establishment of truth and 
justice, unity and concord among the nations of the earth— 
a consummation which all men of vision ‘‘whate’er our name 
or sign” contend for and earnestly desire. 


Dr. Rushbrooke stated that the executive committee 
had requested Dr. George W. Truett of Texas to act in 
the place of President Mullins. When he stepped to the 
platform Dr. Truett was greeted by prolonged applause, 
in which Northern Baptists joined heartily, as they re- 
membered his uplifting devotional messages at the 
Chicago Convention a year ago. He made one of his 
characteristic responses to the several welcomes “to this 
concourse of Baptists from the ends of the earth.” 


The Roll Call of the Nations 


The mammoth hall was now filled, and all were eagerly 
waiting for the program feature that has been of such 
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international interest at previous meetings of the Alli- 
ance, the Roll Call of the Nations. As the name of each 
country was read, a spokesman ascended the platform 
and brought greetings and a brief message from Baptists 
in his country. More than fifty nations responded with 
messages. The list of nations and spokesmen follows, 
while significant sentences from the responses, selected 
at random, are given on page 469. 


EUROPE 


AustriA—Rev. C. Fiillbrandt 
CzECHO-SLOVAKIA—Rev. H. Prochazka 
DENMARK—Rev. J. Norgaard 
EstHontA—Rev. Adam Podin 
Fintanp—M. J. Stahl 

FRANCE AND BELGIUM—Rev. Roberi Farelly 
GermMany—F. W. Simoleit, D.D. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—A. R. Doggari 
ScoTLAND—Rev. T. A. McQuiston 
Wa.es—Rev. D. Wyre Lewis 
IRELAND—Rev. Louis E. Deens 
Hotitanp—(by letter) 

Huncary—Rev. A. Udvarnoki 
IraLy—Signor Aristarco Fasulo 
Juco-SLtavia—Rev. Vinko Vacek 
Latvia—Rev. A. Meter 
LirHuAaNniA—Rev. T. Gerikas 
Norway—Prof. Arnold T. Ohrn 
Potanp—Rev. B. Spalek 
RumaniA—Rev. J. Ungureanu 
Russta—Rev. N. Odinzoff 
Spain—Rev. A. Celma 

SWEDEN—Rev. H. Danielson 
SWITZERLAND—(by letter) 





ASIA 
BurmMa—Thra San Ba 
CrYLon—(by letter) 
Inp1a—Rev. Gladstone Koppolle 
PALESTINE —Rev. J. Wash Watts 
Cut1na—Mrs. C. C. Chen 
Japan—Rev. I. Chiba 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Rev. Pedro Cachopero 


AFRICA 


KaMEROON—Rev. F. Orthner 

Conco—Rev. Thos. Moody, Rev. Charles Maitre 
NIGERIA—George Green, M.D. 

SoutH Arrica—A. H. King 


CENTRAL AMERICA ann WEST INDIES 

CUBA 

(a) Eastern Convention—Rev. Robert Routledge 

(b) Western Convention—Rev. Jose Serra Padrisa 
Mexico—G. H. Lacey 
NIcaraGuA—Rev. C. S. Detweiler 
Porto Rico—Rev. José L. Delgado 
SALVADOR—Rev. Cirilo Gaspar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ARGENTINA, PArRAGuAY, UruGuAY—Rev. Robert F. Elder 
Boutivia—Rev. Herbert S. Hillyer 

Brazit—Rev. A. B. Langston 

Dutcu GuinEA—Rev. J. M. Blufpand 


AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALIA—Rev. W. Probert Phillips 
NEw ZEALAND—Rev. M. W. P. Lascelles 


REV. GLADSTONE KOPPOLLE OF INDIA DR. AND MRS. J. A. FREY OF LATVIA DR. T. C. BAU OF CHINA 


Four Overseas Delegates Representing Two Continents and Three Races 
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NORTH AMERICA | 
CANADA 
(a) Maritime Convention—C. G. Warren 
(b) Ontario and Quebec—Rev. W. E. Hodgson 
(c) Union of Western Canada—J. W. Litch, D.D. 
UNITED STATES 
(a) Northern Baptist Convention—W. C. Coleman 
(b) National Baptist Convention—C. H. Parrish, D.D. 
(c) Southern Baptist Convention—S. C. Scarborough, D.D. 


Here was a mighty demonstration of numerical 
strength, of denominational unity, of wide geographical 
distribution, of spiritual power. This was one of the great 
sessions of the Congress; no other demonstrated so con- 
vincingly the reality of the world brotherhood of Baptists. 


A Truly International Program 


The international character of the Congress was again 
in evidence at the Saturday evening session when four 
men representing four nationalities and three races were 
on the program. Mr. H. K. Rowell of Canada, of inter- 
national fame because of his service on the League of 
Nations, expressed great delight in the world issues which 
the Congress was to consider, such as militarism, indus- 
trialism and racialism: He assured the delegates a 
friendly atmosphere in which to discuss these important 
questions, because Canada believes heartily in their solu- 
tion from the Christian point of view, citing the fact that 
two races, the French and the Anglo-Saxon, have lived 
in Canada, side by side in harmony, for many years. 
Rev. T. C. Bau and Prof. Thra San Ba, by this time well 
known to our readers through their participation in the 
Detroit Convention, spoke on behalf of their respective 
countries. Mr. Bau gave an illuminating review of 
present movements in China—new thought, mass educa- 
tion, organization of farmers and laborers, rise of woman- 
hood, spread of nationalism—all of which are building 
the China of tomorrow. Christianity must influence all 
of these if China is to emerge out of the present turmoil 
a Christian nation. Prof. San Ba discussed the indepen- 
dence of mission churches. He struck a new note in the 
consideration of this question now so prominent in all 
missionary administration. Although churches on mission 
fields are ready for financial independence and freedom 
from foreign control, they are not yet ready for what he 
described as theological independence. If they were 
granted this, they might absorb pagan superstition and 
thus undermine the spiritual purity of the church. They 
are not yet sufficiently mature in Christian faith to 
weigh old and new spiritual values. Here again was the 
Orient making a contribution to Occidental interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. Following these two admirable 
addresses, Dr. E. M. Poteat, having served both Southern 
and Northern Baptist Conventions, and later served the 
Chinese through his connection with Shanghai Baptist 
College, gave a stimulating address on “Baptists and 
World Evangelization.” Baptists everywhere should 
feel a powerful urge to world evangelization in view of 
their readiness at all times and in every land to let the 
New Testament speak for itself. 


The Congress Sermon, Sunday Morning 


The Protestant pulpits of Toronto were largely filled 
by ministerial delegates to the Congress. The Congress 
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sermon was preached by Dr. Charles Brown of London, 
Past-President of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The service was conducted impressively by Dr. 
W.S. Abernethy of Washington. The audience was large, 
and sang with unction and power, “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,” and “Jesus, Thou joy of loving 
hearts.” The Scripture lesson was John 1:1-18. After 
prayer an offering was taken, which was to go purely for 
missions, while “We've a story to tell to the nations” 
was sung. Dr. Brown announced his subject as “The 
Universal Sovereignty of Christ,” based on Matthew 
28:18, “All authority is given unto me.” This claim 
could not be made by any other man without his being 
taken for a madman, he said, but the words fit into the 
whole life and words of our Lord. The claim was made 
under unique conditions, by one who had death behind 
him, where all others have death before them. Christ 
issued commands, He did not offer suggestions. Where 
other religious leaders say, Come to God, He says, Come 
to Me. The preacher pictured the majestic Christ of the 
New Testament, which gives the only authentic portrait 
of Him we have. He turned the thought back to that. 
This truth of Christ’s sovereignty should confirm our 
confidence in the government of the universe, since holy 
love is on the throne; should awaken in us the mood of 
reverence, which is sorely lacking in the life of today; 
should lead us to enthrone the king in our own lives, since 
that must be done before we can preach and teach 
others. We must have His spirit before we can impart it. 
He placed Christ on the throne in the realm of truth as of 
individual life, and indeed of all life. The whole world 
must be claimed for Christ, and the church is His 
agency. The only sure preventive against war is the 
enthronement of Christ as ruler—the Prince of Peace. 
The way of Jesus is the only way of a decent, wholesome, 
pure living. The realm of amusement, the gladness of 
humor, which is a gift of God, belong to Him. Where 
God reigns all will be clean. What cannot be evangel- 
ized must perish. This glorious Lord and King is with us 
today. Unless we believe this we shall fail. His slogan 
was, “Jesus Christ is here!” His parting injunction, 
“Pray again for the confidence of His presence.” It was 
a noble utterance, and greatly appreciated. 


The National Baptist Convention Service 


Sunday afternoon found the Congress Hall filled to 
standing room, church congregations joining to swell the 
numbers, and literally hundreds were turned away from 
the doors. The session was assigned to the National 
(Negro) Baptist Convention of the United States, the 
chief address delivered by Dr. L. K. Williams of Chicago, 
its able and distinguished president. Dr. C. H. Parrish 
was in charge. Some exceptionally fine singing was ren- 
dered by a student quartet from Simmons University, 
their “spirituals” being greeted by long and enthusiastic 
applause. Indeed, we have never heard the famous 
“Swing low, sweet chariot,” sung more beautifully, with 
more exquisite harmonies and fine tone shading. During 
its rendition the faces of the vast audience, as seen from 
the press table where the editors sat, presented a marvel- 
ous study in physiognomy. Memories, feelings of sad- 
ness and joy, deep regrets and fond anticipations, all the 
emotions of the human heart rose and registered them- 
selves on the sea of faces as the quartet closed with, 
“Coming for to carry me home.” 
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A GROUP OF NEGRO DELEGATES AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Dr. Williams was at his best as he gave an intensely 
moving address on the “Contribution of the Negro to 
Human Progress.” Representing 22,000 Negro pastors, 
27,000 Negro Baptist churches with 3,500,000 members, 
he talked for more than an hour, while his audience 
listened with rapt attention to his matchless oratory, 
a special endowment of his race. As discoverer, laborer, in- 
ventor, soldier, musician, poet, and religious leader, the 
Negro has madea most noteworthy contribution to the wel- 
fare of the world. Credit for many things the Negro has done, 
like inventions, poems, songs, etc., has been wrongfully 
accorded the white man because the world was ignorant 
of the facts. Did the world but know these achievements 
it would lead inevitably to a larger respect for the Negro 
and a better racial understanding. Of course there were 
many funny stories that helped to bring home his points 
more effectively. In closing Dr. Williams discussed the 
race question, stating that. “bringing the races of the 
world together is not a political nor an economic, but a 
religious question.” To this address Dr. J. H. Rush- 
brooke, introduced by Dr. Parrish as the “combination 
of grace, love, culture and all that is worth while in 
religion,” made a happy response on behalf of the Alli- 
ance, reminding all that a “session such as this has been, 
symbolizes the real brotherhood among Baptists.” Dr. 
Truett also spoke briefly and feelingly. He declared 
that the religious progress of the Negro is one of the 
thrilling epics of our modern history, and rejoiced that 
the shackles of slavery had been struck from the race 
forever. 


Young People’s Session 
Sunday evening brought out another throng, which 
overflowed the auditorium and filled the paths along the 
lake shore. This was the young people’s session, so far as 
the program was concerned, and there were two stirring 
addresses, strongly contrasting in matter and in the 
personnel of the speakers. First Dr. J. C. Turner, of 


Greensboro, North Carolina, a southern orator with all 
the elements of appeal, drew vivid pictures of “The 
Visions of Youth,” which fired the imagination and 
quickened the memories and impulses of his hearers. 
His vision included a vision of the living God, and of a 
glorious task in bringing in His kingdom. Then came Dr. 


COWBOY QUARTET WHO TRAVELLED ALL THE WAY 
FROM TEXAS IN THEIR FORD CAR 


Bernard C. Clausen of Syracuse, New York, who, by 
way of antithesis, had as his theme “The Vanities of 
Age.” His wonderful voice, with its clear, resonant 
carrying power, enabled him to reach the people in the 
farthest seats, as few could do, and this added much to 
his effectiveness as he appealed to them to put aside the 
vanities of age and to recognize Jesus’ insistence that we 
learn from children, for “except ye become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” His 
exegesis of Paul’s “put away childish things” was origi- 
nal and ingenious, if far from convincing. Both speakers 
held the closest attention. 


President Mullins’ Address 


In the absence of President Mullins, his address 
scheduled for Monday morning was read with fine 
emphasis by Dr. Truett. It made a profound impression 
as it unfolded the Congress’ theme, “Baptist Life in the 
World’s Life.” Five tests of Baptist life were stressed— 
internal Baptist unity; the Baptist message on Christian 
unity; the Baptist relation to the state; emphasis on 
democracy in economic as well as political relationships; 
and intellectual freedom and the right of private judg- 
ment. A remarkable contrast was drawn between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant positions. By unanimous 
approval the executive committee was instructed to 
publish this address in full and give it world-wide dis- 
tribution. Every pastor should get a copy and make this 
the subject of thoroughgoing consideration in his own 
church. It was a scholarly, irrefutable review of funda- 
mental Baptist principles as applicable to world condi- 
tions today. We give selections from it on page 478. 

After several brief addresses of greeting from repre- 
sentatives of other denominations—the Disciples, the 
United Church of Canada, and the Methodists—Dr. 
Rushbrooke, as Eastern Secretary, addressed the Con- 
gress on “The Baptist World Alliance in Retrospect and 
Prospect.” This was doubtless the most comprehensive 
and complete account of the Alliance yet made, and forms 
a rare chapter in our history. He traced the history of the 
Alliance, emphasized the essential unity of Baptists, paid 
inspiring tribute to the distinguished services of Dr. 
John Clifford and Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, and to the re- 
markable work of President E. Y. Mullins, especially in 
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connection with the regional conferences in Europe. 
His review of achievements included particularly Rus- 
sia, South America, Australia, the reestablishment of 
German missions, the Hubmaier celebration, and im- 
proved religious liberty in Rumania. Concerning the 
last he said: 

Conspicuous among outstanding features of the period 
since Stockholm is the rally of our people to the support of 
our long-tried brothers in Rumania. Nothing has set in 
clearer relief the value of the Baptist World Alliance. It has 
been my personal responsibility since the year 1920, as Com- 
missioner for Europe acting in the name of the mission boards, 
and in Rumania especially as spokesman of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Convention, to present to Min- 
isters of State the universal and unanimous Baptist demand 
for liberty of conscience. It has been a difficult task in- 
volving much disappointment and heartache. My firm con- 
viction—and it is based on full knowledge of the facts—is 
that the action of this Alliance has been the decisive factor 
in securing reversal of the Rumanian Government’s policy. 
The World Alliance focuses the conscience and will of the 
Baptists of over three-score nations. To such a body the 
League of Nations is ready to listen; and as our petition grew 
in volume and became known throughout the whole earth, 
Rumanian statesmen were compelled to discern that its 
simple demand was irresistible. 


The closing paragraphs in which Dr. Rushbrooke dis- 
cussed the future are given in full: 


A policy such as ours with its strong tradition of inde- 
pendence has its peculiar perils. It is easy for adventurers to 
secure a hearing and a following—for a time. “The common 
sense of most” deals with them at last. On one matter we 
are resolved: we dare not and will not shirk the dangers of 
liberty by extinguishing liberty itself. Freedom of thought 
and speech, of frank and fraternal criticism, must have its full 
right among us; and this freedom is safe, so long as we re- 
main in mind and spirit firmly and unshakeably New Tes- 
tament Evangelical Christians. Let Baptists cease to be 
that, and their unity would be finally and utterly broken. 

The future is radiant in the light of the promises of God. 
This Congress will register the depth and fulness of our fun- 
damental agreement in convictions and ideals. I hope that 
we shall commission certain brethren to act as our spokes- 
men in all lands, so that during the next few months the 
word which the Lord speaks to us in Toronto shall resound 
everywhere. I hope that the quinquennium which opens with 
this Congress will see the idea of Regional Conferences that 
has approved itself in Europe applied not only there, but in 
South Africa and Australia, and the Far East. Chinese Bap- 
tists have spontaneously expressed their desire for this. 
I hope that at the Latin-American Conference of 1930 oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to emphasize the super-racial universal 
quality of the religious experience that unites us. In Christ 
Jesus is neither American nor Asiatic, neither Nordic nor 
Negro, neither Latin nor Slav, nor Mongolian. In Him all 
walls of partitions are broken down. 

I once gazed upon a life-sized figure of the Crucified—a 
masterpiece of the sculptor’s art, impressive in its restraint, 
and read the inscription “Sic Deus mundum dilexit.” “So 
God loved the world.” The cross—the world. That tre- 
mendous sacrifice sweeps aside all that separates: Humanity 
is one in its need of Him, one in His grace, one in His redemp- 
tion. We are brothers in the life of God. When that con- 
viction holds us, all that has made for separation ceases to 

exist. We are all one in Christ Jesus. 
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Baptists in Europe 


A moving panorama best describes the Monday after- 
noon session, when present conditions in Europe were 
considered. Seven countries, represented by as many 
able spokesmen, passed in review, while the Congress 
learned of Baptist history, present opportunities, and 
future prospects. Rev. P. Holst, of Sweden, spoke on 
“The Scandinavian Brotherhood,” and included Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden in his survey. Notable 
progress was reported from Sweden, where the Swedish 
Baptists this year celebrate their eightieth anniversary. 


Of special interest was the review of conditions in 
Russia by Rev. P. V. Ivanoff-Klishnikoff, a towering 
Russian, as impressive-looking as his name, and with an 
excellent command of English. Baptist work in Russia 
dates back to the first baptism in 1867. The surprising 
thing about denominational progress in Russia is that 
the entire movement developed independently from 
within, solely from a study of the Scriptures, and without 
any outside help or propaganda. The long record of 
persecution under the Czar’s régime has developed stead- 
fastness and devotion which characterize Russian Bap- 
tists today. Their churches are now found scattered 
across the immense country from the Baltic to the Japan 
Sea, and from the Arctic to the borders of Persia. Four 
ways in which help can be given include support of 
the new theological seminary in Moscow, distribution of 
Bibles, church buildings, and support of evangelists. 
Dr. W. O. Lewis spoke for Poland, reviewing its history 
since the war united it into a nation, indicating its politi- 
cal and financial difficulties; its religious conditions with 
63 per cent. of the population Roman Catholic, with 
many Jews, Mohammedans and Greek Orthodox adher- 
ents, and the future prospects of Baptists who now num- 
ber 7,000 German-speaking Baptists, and about the same 
number of Slav or Polish Baptists. 

Then came Dr. John Alexander Frey of Latvia, with 
his message of gratitude for what American and English 
Baptists had done for the people of Latvia during the 
poverty-stricken years after the war, mentioning in par- 
ticular the Ship of Fellowship sent by Northern Baptists, 
with its huge cargo of relief supplies. Baptists in Latvia, 
with 90° churches, 10,000 members, and a flourishing 
theological seminary under Dr. Frey’s leadership, are 
prospering. They have full religious liberty, but are 
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greatly hampered by lack of adequate equipment. Rev. 
Aristarco Fasulo, a dignified, yet genial-looking man, who 
might easily be taken for an aristocratic Italian count, 
discussed “ Prospects in Italy,” a land where 10,000 Bap- 
tists live constantly in the shadow of papal domination. 
Although Baptist principles are widely recognized by the 
people, they are of course opposed by the papacy. 
Italian Baptists ask the Baptists of the world for material 
assistance, sympathy and prayer in their struggle for 
evangelical liberty in Italy. 

Rumania was represented by Rev. J. R. Socaciu, color- 
fully garbed in native costume, possessed of a dramatic 
temperament, and blessed with a rich, powerful voice. 
He held close attention as he traced the stormy history 
of Rumania, with its successive chapters of horrors under 
Turkish domination until the war brought on a new day. 
More than 800,000 people of Rumania perished in the 
war. Baptists are carrying on their fight for religious 
liberty, which is admired even in Rumania, in that they 
demand it for everybody and not alone themselves. 
They will continue to preach and practise the gospel 
until Rumania is a Christian country. Rev. M. Baranyay, 
of Budapest, spoke on behalf of the Baptists of Hungary, 
tracing the influence of the Baptist movement which 
extended even to Canada, Brazil, and the United States. 
In all of these were Hungarian Baptists who had come 
from the mother country. Dr. E. E. Gill, Special Repre- 
sentative of Southern Baptists in Europe, brought the 
interesting session to a close with a general summary of 
Europe’s response to evangelical Christianity. 


The Bunyan Tercentenary 


This Monday evening session, devoted to the immortal 
John Bunyan, had been looked forward to with great 
interest, not only by reason of the signal event itself, but 
because Dr. T. R. Glover, of Oxford, Past-President of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and one 
of the distinguished men of letters of his time, was to 
deliver an address on “John Bunyan.” The session 
proved to be full of incident and thrills. 

Dr. Clifton D. Gray, Western Secretary of the Alli- 
ance, who presided as chairman, said, in the course of his 
introductory remarks, that after three hundred years 
Bunyan’s immortality still persisted among two wholly 
different groups—one whose chief interest was religion 
and the other literature. It persisted among common folk 
of every kindred and nation and people and tongue into 
whose vernacular the immortal allegory had been trans- 
lated, as well as among men of letters. “What curious 
changes are brought about by the passing of centuries,” 
he continued. “The Church that in the seventeenth 
century kept this humble Dissenter in durance for a 
dozen years, in the twentieth century permits a window 
to be built in his honor in the nation’s greatest shrine 
(Westminster Abbey).” 

“This is not only the tercentenary of a great creative 
mind who divides with Milton the glory of producing one 
of the two literary masterpieces of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but also the tercentenary of a great Dissenter. 
We claim, with right, to be among the spiritual sons of 
John Bunyan.” In conclusion, he said: “May we Bap- 
tists of today, descendants of Dissenters, and their 
spiritual heirs, not love dissent for its own sake, but, like 
our fathers, follow after truth, new or old, whithersoever 
it may lead us. I have no fear of Baptist Dissenters of 
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the twentieth century, if, like their fathers, they cling to 
the only great fundamental there is—the Lordship of 
Christ.” 

He introduced Dr. Glover, who was received with 
rounds of applause by a responsive audience that listened 
intently to his brilliant depiction of Bunyan’s life and 
writings. It was not a biography, but an interpretation, 
with keen insight, delicious portraitures of some of the 
characters that make Pilgrim’s Progress true to life for 
all time, and practical applications touched with wit and 
humor. Dr. Glover said he found his own autobiography 
in characters of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and incidentally 
indicated how others might find theirs, to their advan- 
tage. He concluded his address abruptly, before many 
thought he had more than fairly begun. But it was a 
model, in skilful selection of the points to be treated, in 
full knowledge of his subject, in appreciation of the man 
and his genius, as well as in brevity. His opening point 
gave the key to his thought: “John Bunyan was made by 
religion.” Again and again he returned to that. Suppose 
Bunyan had never been converted. Then his God-given 
gift of genius would have remained undeveloped and 
unused. God spoke to him, and religion made him sane, 
released his imprisoned powers, and gave the world his 
immortal works. This was Bunyan’s message to the 
youth of today: “If you want to use your divine endow- 
ments of brain and heart and develop your genius, be 
converted to God, and let Him use in you the gifts He 
gave you.” This fruitful thought Dr. Glover delivered 
with great earnestness. He said the matter with this 
Congress was that “not enough of you men have been 
in prison for conscience’s sake.” Bunyan was twelve 
years in jail for a lost cause—the cause of liberty. He 
reminded them with great seriousness that “the last 
battle for liberty of thought has not been fought. You 
say Bunyan suffered imprisonment under the Stuarts, but 
I am not convinced freedom of thought is any safer under 
a democracy than under the Stuarts.” Trade unions, 
political parties and nationalism did not spell freedom. 


He considered Bunyan in two lights—as a man of 
religion, and a man of letters—supreme in either. Bunyan 
wrote the best supplement to the Bible, the London Times 
asserted. It is the autobiography of man traveling 
through life. He advised delegates to read Pilgrim’s 
Progress over again. “I know you read it when you were 
children, like you read Robinson Crusoe, but read it 
again.” He certainly had imparted a new interest to it. 

The second address was an analysis of Pilgrim’s 
Progress by President W. J. McGlothlin of Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina. In his absence, 
from sudden illness, the address was read for him by a 
former student, Dr. C. O. Johnson, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. Stating that the writing of Pilgrim’s Progress was 
somewhat of an accident, a by-product of work on an- 
other book, he said it is intended to show how the 
Christian travels from the City of Destruction to Mount 
Zion. It also shows how some start out on the Christian 
life vigorously and then in trials and temptations fall 
away. The book is written against the dark background 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. The author is 
deeply conscious of the sins both of individuals and of 
society. To him there is little hope for the regeneration 
of society as a whole. He expects the salvation of only 
individuals who must flee from this world to the next. There 
is no bitterness in the book, notwithstanding great suffer- 
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ings of its author. To him the Christian life is a continual 
struggle, but the rewards are abundantly worth all the 
sufferings and toils. 


The Bunyan Memorial Window 
Then came a real musical event and venture—the 
singing of the noble hymn written by Bunyan himself, 
“Who Would True Valor See.” The tune of ‘“Monk’s 
Gate,”’ adapted from an English traditional melody, was 
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THE BUNYAN MEMORIAL WINDOW PRESENTED TO MC MASTER 
UNIVERSITY BY THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


unfamiliar, but royally the great congregation rose to the 
occasion, and the song swelled forth from the hearts and 
lips of the thousands who filled Congress Hall to its 
farthest doors. As the delegates sang there flashed upon 
the screen the richly colored design of the Bunyan 
Memorial window with its splendid symbolism. 
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It fell to Dr. Truett, acting for President Mullins, to 
make the presentation. He told how American tourists 
on the way home from the Alliance Congress in Stock- 
holm visited Westminster Abbey and seeing memorials 
to many of the nation’s celebrities, but finding none to 
John Bunyan, inquired the reason for this; and the inci- 
dent gave rise to a movement which ended in the placing 
of a memorial window in Westminster Abbey—England’s 
Valhalla—in honor of John Bunyan. Speaking for 
12,000,000 Baptists throughout the world, Dr. Truett 
told of the pleasure it gave them to present a memorial 
window to Canada’s Baptist Educational Valhalla— 
McMaster University. 


Chancellor H. P. Whidden replied on behalf of the 
University. As the Congress was meeting in Toronto and 
in view of the new enterprise upon which McMaster 
was about to embark, he felt the gift especially appro- 
priate. He said: “McMaster holds precious and price- 
less the work of John Bunyan, and the new McMaster 
will long continue to cherish and believe in the great 
truths expounded in John Bunyan’s wonderful writings 
and lasting messages to all generations.” 


The formalities were over—all the speeches had been 
made—when Dr. Truett called to the platform a quiet, 
retiring little woman, whom he introduced as a direct 
descendant of John Bunyan, Mrs. Bunyan Bromley, now 
of Paris, Ont., formerly of Shefford, just seven miles from 
Bedford, England, in whose jail Pilgrim’s Progress was 
written three hundred years ago. The audience went 
wild with enthusiasm. It was a great close for a historical 
session. 


John Bunyan’s Hymn 


Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither; 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


Who so beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound; 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright, 

He'll with a giant fight, 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 


Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 
Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 

Then fancies fly away, 

He'll fear not what men say, 

He’ll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim. 


Basic Baptist Principles 


It was inevitable that a world gathering of Baptists 
should give attention to basic denominational principles. 
The Tuesday morning session was set apart for their 
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THE ROADS SURROUNDING THE CONGRESS HALL PRESENTED MANY TRAFFIC PROBLEMS BECAUSE OF THE CONGESTION 
OF AUTOMOBILES IN WHICH HUNDREDS OF DELEGATES HAD MADE THE TRIP TO TORONTO °- 


consideration. Five speakers—two from England, one 
each from Canada, Sweden, and the United States—took 
part, thereby reflecting not only different points of view 
and emphasis on minor matters, but also evidencing the 
essential unanimity with which major principles are 
recognized. Dr. N. J. Nordstrom, new president of 
Bethel Baptist Theological Seminary in Sweden, opened 
the discussion on ‘‘Why Baptists are Baptists.” Affirm- 
ing that nothing in the world is more important than 
faith, and that what Baptists are as Baptists is depend- 
ent on the quality and character of their Christian faith, 
he reemphasized the “fundamental Baptist principle” 
that the “Christian church shall consist only of men and 
women who confess personal faith in God and in His Son 
Jesus Christ.” Dr. Z. T. Cody of South Carolina was to 
speak on “The Vital Principles of our Common Faith,” 
but in his absence on account of illness, his address was 
read by Dr. Truett. It summarized four cardinal Baptist 
principles; (1) salvation by faith; (2) regenerate church 
membership; (3) Christ our mediator; (4) the Bible our 
authority. 

President F. W. Patterson of Acadia University, speak- 
ing on “Our Relations with other Protestant Bodies,” 
said the basic faiths of all Protestants are now more 
nearly one than ever before, yet there are still great issues 
which continue to justify the independent existence of 
Baptists. One was a protest against the restriction of 
divine grace through mechanical channels; another a 
protest against church membership conditioned on bap- 
tism administered by ecclesiastical authority. “The 
Catholicity of our Faith” was treated ably by Dr. John 
MacBeath of England, a sturdy type of preacher. “If 
catholicism means orthodoxy,” he said, “then Baptists 
have first claim to the orthodoxy.” The Baptist doctrine 
of the church, the sacraments, the personal life, the world 
wide charter of the gospel, the universality of Jesus, 
make its spirit and service essentially and imperatively 
catholic. Christ is the center and circumference of our 


faith. If we are put down nowit will not be from without, 
but from within. Loyalty to the enactment of Christ 
supplies the standard of the Baptist faith, supports the 
hope of its prevailing. 


Rev. Thomas Phillips of London, whose opening de- 
votional address at Detroit appears in this issue, led in 
the discussion. He brought the matter directly home at 
once by his abrupt question, “Granting that all these 
things said about Baptist principles, numbers, and might 
are true, What are you going to do about it? When we 
say we are a good lot of people we are in a bad way. It is 
bad to go too much inside. When you are satisfied with 
what you are, the devil will have you every time. We 
are only starting.” He had been out in Western Canada, 
the land of “cathedral shanties.”’ Is it to become Roman 
or Protestant? That depends on whether we are on our 
job. He commended to them Cromwell’s admonition 
to the Scotch Church: “TI beseech you by the bowels of 
Christ to be humble and keep clear of statistics.” Be 
yourselves. 

“On this side the water I understand you do not ask 
about a man’s degrees or pedigrees, but can he produce 
the goods? We might apply the same query to our church. 
We should never be satisfied with things as they are.” 
He said that in their desire for authority Baptists were 
apt to establish a papacy of their own. “Every deacon 
is occasionally a pope and sometimes every parson— 
but no Pope can ever be a Baptist.” In closing he brought 
the audience into convulsions of laughter by telling them 
that they’d be better to get a little Ford that could climb 
hills than a Rolls-Royce that was top-heavy on the hill- 
sides and could only fill ditches. The aptness of the illus- 
tration grew, and the disposition to bigness and boastful- 
ness was thoroughly exorcised, if it had existed. 


Sectional Meetings 


This admirably arranged program assigned Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons to sectional meet- 
ings. Beginning at 2:30, these had the entire time for 
discussion of the topics taken up. These were, Women, 
Young People, China, India, Africa, Industrialism, Mili- 
tarism, Racialism. Three sections met each day. The 
attendance was large and the interest unflagging. It was 
evident all through that the delegates to this Congress 
came with serious purpose to get information and absorb 
all the spirit possible, with a view to use back home. 
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Among the speakers at the Woman’s meeting was Mrs. 
Nathan R. Wood of Boston, who spoke on “The New 
Woman in a New World.” Dr. Lerrigo, Home Secretary 
of our Foreign Mission Society, was chairman of the 
meeting on Africa, and Dr. C. A. Barbour was chairman 
of that on Racialism. Too many assigned speakers pre- 
vented open discussion. Such problems as the racial 
were faced frankly from the broadest angle, with refer- 
ence to all the races, and in the Christian spirit. Indeed, 
one of the most gratifying features of the Congress was 
the truly fraternal, courteous and kindly spirit every- 
where manifest. ‘These sectional meetings brought in 
close contact men and women from all the lands, and 
acquaintances of utmost value were made. 





THE NEW YORKMINSTER BAPTIST CHURCH IN TORONTO 


The largest of these group meetings on Tuesday was 
that under the auspices of the British American Fraternal, 
whose object is to bind the Anglo-Saxon peoples in close 
confederation for Christian service and the promotion of 
world interests, moral and religious. Concerning this 
movement and its plans, Dr. C. H. Sears will have some- 
thing to say to our readers. He hopes to make the slender 
organization the means of a real accomplishment. The 
new auditorium of Yorkminster Baptist Church, con- 
sidered the finest Baptist edifice in Canada, was filled, 
seating 2,200, and hundreds were turned away. Dr. 
Truett presided, and addresses were made by Prof. L. H. 
Marshall of McMaster, Dean Shailer Matthews of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. S. W. Hughes of London, successor to 
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Dr. John Clifford. Dr. Sears was elected president of the 
Fraternal and outlined the plans for its future. 


The McMaster Convocation 


A special convocation of McMaster University for the 
conferring of degrees followed, with academic procession 
in cap and gown. The ceremony was dignified and im- 
pressive. Chancellor Whidden, in official robes, with due 
solemnity conferred degrees as follows: 


B. B. Honoris Causa: 


TSIH CHING BAU 
Secretary Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention 


FRANK WILLIAM BOREHAM 
Armadale Baptist Church 
ARMADALE, AUSTRALIA 


JOHN EDGAR ENNALS 
Pastor, Bompus Road Baptist Church 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


JAMES ALLAN FRANCIS 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HENRY CHARLES MANDER 
Broadmead Baptist Church 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


J. J. NORTH 
Principal, The Baptist Church of New Zealand 


THOMAS PHILLIPS 
Pastor, Bloomsbury Baptist Church 
LonDON, ENGLAND 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM SIMOLEIT 
Director of Missions 
NEURUPPIN, GERMANY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TRUETT 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Da.ias, TEXAS 


LL. B. Honoris Causa: 


JOHN THOMAS FORBES 
Principal, Theological College of Scotland 
GLASGOW 


JOHN HOPE 
President, A.linta Baptist College 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION INTO YORKMINSTER CHURCH. 
THE FIRST FOUR IN LINE ARE DR. G. W. TRUETT, REV. F. W. 
SIMOLEIT, REV. THOMAS PHILLIPS, AND REY. T. C. BAU 
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RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES AT THE SPECIAL CONVOCATION IN MC MASTER UNIVERSITY. 


A number of brief addresses followed, and this became 
another historic event in McMaster’s annals—the second 
for this Congress. 


World Missions 


This was the theme for Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day morning. The evening addresses were by Dr. I. 
Chiba of Tokyo; Rev. C. G. McDaniel of the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board, and Rev. Thomas Lewis 
of London. Dr. Chiba, who gave a review of the mission- 
ary activities of Japan, is the son of a doctor of divinity 
of the Orient. He was born a Christian, and is engaged in 
missionary activity in his home land, where, he said, there 
are now 270,000 Japanese Christians. The original move- 
ment of Christianity was carried on in Japan despite an 
absolute prohibition of it when first introduced, but the 
acts of the missionaries, and their conversions, created a 
completely different atmosphere, and now missionaries 
were thrice welcome there, for the good they do apart 
from actual religious work. 

Dr. McDaniel declared that China, with all its present 
chaos, offered no discouragements but an urgent appeal 
to missionary effort. The necessity he foresaw for mis- 
sionaries anxious to prosecute their work was that they 
should be pro-Chinese. By this he did not mean approv- 
ing all that the Chinese did, but simply sympathizing 
with them in their legitimate aims and aspirations. The 
Chinese would be either Christians or atheists, and the 
present urgent call and challenge to the missionary effort 
of the church was lest they should become the latter. 

“The African church, developed under the ideas and 
conceptions of the natives, is going to do marvelous 
things, and through the Africans themselves we are 
going to win Africa.” said Mr. Lewis, who, 46 years ago 
went to the Congo as a missionary. He gave a brief 
resume of the growth of Christianity in Africa, beginning 
with the mission started by Thomas Comber and George 
Grenfell in 1878, the jubilee of which is being celebrated 
this year. These views were all optimistic. 


The Missionary Sermon 


The Congress has a missionary as well as a Congress 
sermon, and the preacher this Wednesday morning was 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of Chicago, who has just left the 
pastorate of the Hyde Park Church to become chaplain 
and director of religion in the University of Chicago. 
He made a strong appeal for increased activity in the 
mission fields of the world. Likening the missionary 
situation to that of a railway corporation that has to re- 
build and enlarge its terminal while it carries on its 
traffic without delay or diminution, he said that for the 
missionary enterprises to waver or slow up now would 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: JOHN HOPE, 
H. C. MANDER, J. E, ENNALS, THOMAS PHILLIPS, G. W. TRUETT, F. W. SIMOLEIT, T. C. BAU 


mean spiritual bankruptcy. Religion is a living, growing 
thing, and the spiritual traffic must be kept moving, 
while all needed reconstruction of our methods is going 
on. Among these he named the creation of a new state 
of mind; change of the missionary attitude from the 
paternalistic to the fraternal, with a new sense of spiritual 
interchange replacing the old complexes and complacen- 
cies. The great question that confronts the Christian 
church today is whether we can and will keep the spiri- 
tual traffic moving and growing. ‘It is ours to seek the 
rediscovery and enlargement of that spiritual traffic be- 
tween the need of man and the saving grace of God in 
Christ. He closed with a reference to Paul’s vision and 
the appeal, ‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 
The sequel: We concluded that God had called us. We 
went. All that the twentieth century needs is in that 
single word. 

This opened the way for the missionary addresses of 
the session. Dr. James E. East gave an interesting 
sketch of Lott Carey, pioneer, born a slave, who bought 
his freedom, became a preacher, then sold his possessions, 
gave up his pastorate, and set out as the first Baptist 
missionary to the West Coast of Africa, under a society 
which he organized among his own people. Seven years 
he struggled on in Liberia, leaving a colony and a church 
still the most flourishing one in Liberia. A fine example 
of Negro perseverance, ability, and self-education. 

Dr. A. B. Langston of Rio de Janeiro, described vividly 
the mission field in Latin South America, where Baptist 
workers are sorely handicapped for want of resources. 
In Brazil Baptists are increasing faster than any other 
denomination, since Brazilians like their democratic 
principles. Dr. C. S. Detweiler, of. our Home Mission 
Society, portrayed the great opportunities for mission- 
ary expansion in Latin South America. He said that 
three elements figure most prominently in the evangeliza- 
tion of Latin America—American investments, American 
political influence, and anti-clericalism. American politi- 
cal influence in Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti,.and even in 
Nicaragua has meant freedom from the state church 
and thus the opening of a door to missions. He explained 
the situation in Mexico, new to his audience, but familiar 
to our readers. 

Rev. H. E. Wintemute of Bolivia said “Christian” 
was a word positively hated in his country, because the 
tule of Rome had so alienated the masses with cruel, 
hard treatment and indifference to any welfare save that 
of the Church. Baptists had to substitute the word 
“Protestant” throughout their literature. The racial 
problem was a great factor, as more than half the popula- 
tion is pure Indian, and the remainder a mixture. The 
session closed with an address by Dr. Charles A. Brooks 
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of Chicago, on ‘“Non-Christians in the Homeland.” 
He sketched the development of missionary work in the 
United States, indicating the active part which Baptists 
have taken in frontier and city work alike. Speaking 
out of Chicago experience, he stressed the difficulties 
where the underworld was made the object of mission- 
ary effort. “Chicago can only be converted by the Church 
of Christ,” he said. Home missions nowadays were not 
the far-flung stations of old, but their work lay right in 
the streets of the city. It was a profitable morning, 
crowded with facts not commonly known. 


The New Alliance President 


As a close to this session, the nominating committee 
brought in its report, naming as President of the Baptist 
World Alliance Dr. John MacNeill, pastor of the Walmer 
Road Baptist Church in Toronto. In presenting the 
report, the chairman, Dr. L. R. Scarborough of Texas 
described Dr. MacNeill as “a great Christian proclaimer 
and defender of the truth, a spiritual statesman, a greatly 
honored preacher, a divinely endowed leader, a winner of 
men, a marvelous builder of Christ’s world-encircling 
kingdom.” 

“Brother, you have been chosen by your fellow Bap- 
tists from Canada, the United States, Europe and the 
rest of the world, to be President of the Baptist World 
Alliance for the next five years,” said Dr. Truett, and 
the thousands before him rose and cheered as he pre- 
sented Dr. MacNeill, whose response was as follows: 

Dr. Truett and friends, you can under- 
stand that the emotions of this moment 
make it well nigh impossible for me to 
express adequately my appreciation of 
the great honor you have conferred upon 
me. I do not accept it as a personal 
honor. You are honoring our great 
country. Already you have honored this 
land by coming here and mingling with 
us. And now you are leaving with us 
the greatest honor you could confer. In 
the name of my brethren from coast to 
coast I thank you. I am almost appalled 
by thoughts of the responsibliity. I ask 
your prayers, sympathy and support in 
carrying on the great work entrusted to 
me. I believe in the Baptist Church, the 
Baptist people and the Baptist missions. 
We are a people with our faces turned 
toward the morning. There comes to me 
a slogan which we might well adopt for 
the next five years. I refer to the mis- 

sionary, Dan Crawford, who died in 
Africa a few years ago. And on the last 
New Year’s Day he spent in this world he said these words: 
“Hats off to the past; coats off to the future.” Let that be 
our watchword for the future. Let us go forward with great 
marching power into the days that lie ahead. 

This was one of the great moments in the Congress 
sessions, which had many. 


World Issues 


The Wednesday evening session brought us to three 
living world issues which the denomination and all 
Christians have to deal with—Industrialism, Militarism 
and Racialism. There was a crowded hall, and the ses- 





JOHN MACNEILL, D.D., NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 
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sion was destined to be the most dramatic and enthu- 
siastic of the Congress. It was full of dynamite, and the 
speakers were fully charged, especially the third one, 
who represented in himself the racial indignities and 
wrongs which he made real in a manner and with a 
passion that thrilled and aroused the thousands who saw 
and theard him, and responded to a human cry for 
Christian brotherhood. 

The first speaker, Rev. J. N. Britton of Southend, 
England, had not the least important, but the least 
inflammatory of the topics. He handled it in a straight- 
forward way. He declared that the danger besetting 
Christians in industry was the setting of Christ on a 
pedestal well out of the way of common things, and then 
for six days of the business week carefully turning their 
back upon Him. “ Against this exclusion of industry from 
the authority of Jesus, the Church must emphatically 
protest,” said Mr. Britton. “If He cannot reign there 
then the burden of proof is with us to show that He is 
fit to reign anywhere.” Conceding that the church ought 
to acquaint herself more thoroughly with the whole 
industrial situation, he contended that meanwhile she 
had a worthwhile message to industry. 

“Industry may not welcome our opinion on industrial 
problems as such, and our opinion may, or may not, be 
worth having; but we are on bedrock truth when we say 
a man must have for himself, and allow his fellows to 
have, at least the opportunity to keep his soul in touch 
with his Maker. No man, syndicate or set of circum- 
stances has any right to so drive the 
individual unity for any purpose under 
God’s sun so as to leave him no time 
to maintain that fellowship with God 
which God meant him to have, and 
which Christ died to make possible. 
Our message to industry is simply that 
Almighty God must come before the 
almighty dollar, or He must be met 
after.” 

The people were interested, and 
now Dr. Henry Alford Porter of St. 
Louis, Missouri, proceeded to rouse 
them. War gave him a theme on 
which he has pronounced views, al- 
though well balanced, and he delivered 
them with an oratorical force that 
carried his hearers with him and kept 
them expressing their feelings, “Hear, 
hear!” mingling with the loud ap- 
plause. We cannot give even an 
analysis of the address. Here are 
points as to the duty of the church. 
He declared it was for the churches 
to keep alive the memory of the “black tragedy of yester- 
day.’”’ The Great War tore the glamour of glory from the 
face of war. Let us see to it that the veil is kept from its 
face, and show it to be the brutal, hideous, indecent, 
dirty thing it is. It was for the churches to keep alive the 
agitation against the entire system of war. “Let us 
insist,” he urged, “that the duel of nations, as is the duel 
of individuals, be put beyond the pale of law, that war 
be pilloried as a crime, that militarism be pulled up by 
the roots. Let us seek to produce a common public 
mind against the very institution of war.” The hymn 
given out was “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 





Segregated Christianity 

Then came Mordecai Johnson, graduate of our More- 
house College, president now of Howard University, in 
many ways the ablest pleader his race has in its struggle 
for justice, fair play, rights not only but from the Chris- 
tian world Christian treatment, brotherhood, treatment 
consonant with the spirit, teachings and practice of 
Jesus Christ. He was moving at Detroit; he was thrilling 
at Toronto. Then in his treatment he realized that here 
he was not dealing with the subject from a national, but 
from a world point of view. He lifted it to a level includ- 
ing all the races. Racialism to him was all the white 
race in its relation to all the black, brown, and yellow 
peoples of the earth. He had liberty as well as oppor- 
tunity, and used both. And he had the audience. Not 
since the days of Frederick Douglas and Booker Wash- 
ington has this reporter witnessed such a scene. 

The spirit of Christ, Dr. Johnson contended in opening 
his address, would conquer the spirit of racialism. He 
traced the origin of racial antagonism to a series of events 
that occurred following the Protestant Reformation. 
He noted the uprisings in Japan and India. “The spirit 
of Christ is opposed to the doctrine of racialism,” he 
declared amid deafening applause. 

“What is racialism doing for us in this world? It is 
hindering the missionary cause for one thing. Something 
awful has happened in India, Africa and China. So much 
harm has been done to the black men of those countries 
in such a swift and effective manner as compared with 
the good done by the missionaries that there is a rising 
tide of antagonism against the white race. 

“The last charge I make against racialism is that it 
has confused the issue of Christianity. It has produced 
a form of segregated Christianity.” 

We take the following account of a portion of the 
address from the Toronto Evening Telegram: 

“The world’s greatest tragedy is the segregated Christian 
church of the South,” he said. He pictured the spectacle of the 
segregated church in Atlanta, Georgia, where the white 
churches raise money to convert the heathen in Africa, India 
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and China, while the blacks of that city have to go around 
the corner to their own church where they will not contamin- 
ate or associate with the whites. 

A white man like Rev. Thomas Lewis will spend 46 years 
in the heart of black Congo to bring the message of Christ’s 
brotherhood to those primitive tribes, but the white Chris- 
tians of Atlanta reduce the church of Christ to a racial institu- 
tion, and make it an instrument by which Christ’s bonds of 
brotherhood are broken. 


It is this type of inconsistency that sooner or later, if not 
remedied, will destroy the Church of Christ. Many are 
Christians with certain mental reservations. Only allow me 
my pet prejudice and I will be a Christian, is the sentiment. 
There are many Christians who are willing to send missionary 
gifts to China, India and Africa, to convert the heathen to the 
glorious Christianity they enjoy, but do not practise. There 
are those who will shed a sympathetic tear for the girl suicide 
in China, the child widow in India and the benighted Negro 
in the Congo, but don’t ask them to sit next to a “Chinaman” 
in a street car, or to shake hands with a dark-skinned person. 


Dr. Johnson pointed out that two can play at the game of 
racialism, and that the Nordicsuperiority complex may be a 
boomerang, when the black and brown and yellow races are 
aroused. 

He drew a picture of ten men on a raft at sea—five white 
men and the others brown and black and yellow. He con- 
trasted the philosophy of racialism, in which the five whites 
plotted to get the six loaves of bread and the two jugs of 
water, and Christ’s way, in which all shared in the water and 
bread to the last drop and the last crumb. 

The vast gathering of the Alliance, like a sea of faces extend- 
ing to the distant shore line at the back of the hall, lapped up 
the speaker’s words. This was not an address, it was a drama. 
There was a psychic fascination to it. 

When Dr. Johnson said that he knew the great heart of all 
true Christians, and that if they were on this raft at sea, they 
would share their all with one another and go down with their 
hands clasped and singing “‘Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,” the gathering cut loose in a pro- 
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THREE NEGRO DELEGATES IN CHAR- AN INDIAN TOTEM POLE FROM ALASKA 
IN FRONT OF CONGRESS HALL 


ACTERISTIC GOOD HUMOR 


longed ovation. Hundreds surged forward and surrounded 
the orator, congratulations pouring upon him from all sides. 


Religious Education 


Thursday morning was devoted to the subject of relig- 
ious education. Dr. Geo. T. Webb of Toronto was in the 
chair, and the three addresses were by Professor Gains 
Dobbins of Kentucky, Mr. O. H. McDonald of Flint, 
Michigan, and Rev. Thos. Stewart, Secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Scotland. ‘The first speaker traced 
recent developments in religious education, which is 
receiving increased attention on the part of the churches. 
The second dealt with “‘Week-day Religious Education,” 
of which he has been an active advocate. The third 
spoke on “Training Leadership.”’ 


Citizenship and Evangelization 


The evening session had Citizenship and Evangeli- 
zation for its theme. Rev. H. C. Mander, ex-President 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
chairman, spoke briefly. He said Baptists by observ- 
ance of their faith were bound to be good citizens because 
they were uncompromisingly opposed to all forms of 
evil. Dr. Charles L. Graham of Louisville, Kentucky, 
speaking on “Obedience to Law,” called for honesty in 
all relations, even making tax returns. He denounced 
alcohol in scathing terms, gave the history of prohibitory 
legislation in the United States, showed that the eight- 
eenth amendment had not been “slipped over,” but 
represented the majority opinion of the people, and as 
such must be observed and respected. 

Rev. M. L. Orchard, M.A., B.D., Winnipeg, speaking 
on frontier work, gave an interesting account of mission- 
ary activities in the West. 

The closing address was by Dr. J. C. Massee of Tre- 
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REV. J. R. SOCACIU, WHO REPRESENTED 
RUMANIA IN THE REVIEW OF EUROPE 


mont Temple, Boston, on “Carrying on the Great Com- 
mission.” Using the messages tapped by the victims of 
the U. S. Submarine S-4, as they were trapped at the 
bottom of Provincetown harbor: “Is there any hope?” 
“How long will you be now?” the noted evangelistic 
preacher pressed the need of Jesus Christ as the only hope 
of a lost world. He likened the church to a crippled vessel 
lashed to a derelict, this old world, riding out the storm 
of opposition and criticism. ‘We need to tie ourselves 
with a cable to a lost world and to the derelicts of hu- 
manity,” said the speaker. “I frankly confess anxiety at 
a tenor of discussion in religion today, which over- 
emphasizes the social aspects of the gospel.” He asked 
how long it would be before the church returned to its 
supreme task. ‘‘As a Baptist I present Christ not as a 
leader, not as a pathfinder, nor as a teacher, but I come 
to men with a Saviour, the Son of Almighty God, who 
bore their sins in His bosom and offered His life for their 
redemption.” Starting with a manuscript, and evidently 
hampered by it, presently he cast it aside, and soon had 
his hearers at his will. Under this influence the day ended 
with a very strong evangelistic tone. 


Christian Education 


Three addresses presented this important subject. 
The first, on ‘The contribution of the colored people to 
the education of their race,” was by President John 
Hope, LL.D., of Atlanta, Georgia. The facts he gave 
were surprising, and indicated the rapid advances in 
education which the Negroes have made in the United 
States. In October issue, which will deal with our Negro 
schools, we shall give a full abstract of President Hope’s 
address, which was an unusual and striking presentation 
of his subject. 

The second address was by Dr. Walter T. Conner, of 
the Theological Seminary at Fort Worth, Texas. He said 
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the chief purpose of theological education should be 
not only to develop scholars, but to develop preachers. 
Scholarship should be the means to an end, and the end 
was propagating Christianity. The purpose determines 
the content and method of theological education. The 
Baptists of every country should train their own native 
ministry, because no. foreign-born or foreign-trained 
ministry can most effectively propagate Christianity in 
any land. The faculty should be scholars, but should 
also be Christian in conviction and sacrificial in spirit. 

The third speaker was Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. He said that democracy is safe only in the 
hands of intelligent, educated people, and for this reason 
Baptists must be interested in education. We need not 
only a trained ministry but an educated constituency. 
This is especially true in those sections of Europe where 
our cause is now spreading most rapidly. In Canada and 
United States Baptists have a great chain of colleges and 
universities. In Canada Baptists have four colleges with 
1,796 students and property and endowment of $4,170,- 
261. The Baptists of the Northern States (U. S.) have 28 
colleges and universities, with 31,790 students and hold- 
ings of $152,536,609; in the Southern States 65 colleges, 
with 29,482 students and holdings of $48,884,622. This 
is the largest Baptist enterprise in the world, representing 
an annual expenditure of 30 million dollars. We main- 
tain this great:enterprise, first, because these colleges are 
necessary for recruiting and training our ministry; second, 
because we believe that a sounder and better founded 
education can be given in a Christian institution; third, 
because we believe that a parallel system of Christian 
schools helps to maintain this standard and morale of the 
state schools. 


The Closing Coronation Service 


Despite a heavy rain and the departure of a Jarge num- 
ber of the delegates, the people of Toronto came out in 
great numbers and taxed the capacity of the large hall 
once more with delegates and visitors eager and enthusi- 
astic to hear the closing message of the ‘Coronation 
Service.” When Dr. John MacNeill, the new President 
of the Baptist World Alliance, took his place as presiding 
officer, he was greeted with an acclaim that showed the 
high esteem in which he is held by his home city. 

In a statement which was unanimously adopted by the 
Alliance, Dr. Clifton Gray, Western Secretary, speaking 
on behalf of the Executive Committee, said that from the 
opening session there had been a constantly rising tide 
of spiritual fervor which had found its chief manifesta- 
tion in a deep and pervasive joy over the extraordinary 
unity that had marked their deliberations, and had given 
them a truly ecumenical character. Expressing the 
hearty appreciation of the Alliance for all the benefits 
bestowed by hospitable Toronto, he particularly ac- 
knowledged the service of the City of Toronto for the use 
of grounds and buildings; the president and directors of 
the Canadian National Exhibition; the Toronto police 
force and employees of the T. T. C. for their unfailing 
kindness and politeness; the press for its sustained atten- 
tion and intelligent handling of the news of the Congress, 
and the members of the local Congress committee. Spe- 
cial mention was made of the obligation the Congress 
was under to Albert Matthews, Fred L. Ratcliffe, Dr. 
W. A. Cameron and Dr. George T. Webb. 
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Speaking for the Toronto Baptists, Mr. Ratcliffe, 
the treasurer, said that the Congress would likely 
show a financial surplus, and if there were one it would 
go to the Baptist World Alliance from the Canadian 
Baptists. 

Dr. George T. Webb stated that it was eighteen 
months since the local committee had organized to pre- 
pare for the Congress, and that 1,095 workers had been 
engaged in the task, and were still on speaking terms. 

An interesting outline of the history of Christianity 
was given by Rev. M. E. Aubrey, Secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, in the course of 
an address on “The Kinship of Christ.” At this time, he 
said, they were faced by a world crying out for peace, 
seeking a larger faith to meet the questions of the mind 
that vex men, eager to learn the way to human brother- 
hood in industry, in politics, and in international affairs. 
“When the last picture is painted, and earth’s last song 
is sung, Christ shall reign.” 

That the call of the hour was to return to the apostolic 
type of Christianity, was the assertion made by Dr. John 
MacNeill, the new President, in delivering the closing 
address of the Congress. Bishop Gore declares that 
progress in religion is made by a reversion to the primi- 
tive and original type. That was eminently true of 
Christianity. Every period of progress had sprung out of 
a recovery of the apostolic type. It meant a return to the 
apostolic message, which was concerned chiefly with a 
person. They were concerned with the gospel rather 
than theology. Their business was to get Christ seen, to 
unveil His glory and tear away the mask that hid His 
face. The apostolic spirit was love. It was love that gave 
the Church her liberty; her pity that gave her power; 
her passion that gave her prestige, and her tenderness 
that gave her triumph. 

This was a noble message and was received with ac- 
claim as the keynote of advance. 

A telegram from Dr. Mullins conveying greetings and 
stating that he was making a speedy recovery, was read 
by Dr. Truett, who also commented on the memorable 
week’s convention in words that brought the Baptist 
World Alliance, Toronto, 1928, to a fitting and memo- 
rable close. 

Miscellaneous Notes 


The officers of the Alliance are: President, Dr. John 
MacNeill, Toronto; Vice-presidents, Dr. C. A. Barbour, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. J. C. Baretto, Argentina; Rev. 
T. C. Bau, China; A. H. King, South Africa; Stow Smith, 
Australia; Rev. F. W. Simoleit, Germany; Rev. L. K. 
Williams, U. S. A.; Secretary, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 
London; Honorary Secretary, Dr. Clifton D. Gray, 
Lewiston, Maine; Treasurers, Herbert Marnham, Lon- 
don; Albert Matthews, Toronto. Canadian members of 
the executive, Rev. W. A. Cameron, Toronto; Rev. J. H. 
MacDonald, Wolfville, N. S. 

It was decided that Berlin had the greatest claim for 
the next Congress. It had been scheduled as the meeting 
place in 1916, but the war prevented this. 

Dr. G. G. Johnson of Washington, which also wanted 
the next meeting, seconded the committee’s motion. 
“How pleasant and how good a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity,” was the quiet comment of 
Dr. Truett. 

At the sectional meeting of the young people, a recom- 
mendation from the executive committee of the Baptist 
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Young People’s Union of the World that the Union be- 
come a Young People’s Committee of the World Alliance 
was adopted. Two committees were appointed, one on 
constitution, another on nomination, to work out the 
details of the new organization. The committees are: 
Constitution: F. H. Sewell, Edwin Phelps, U. S. A.; 
W. F. Reynolds, Ontario and Quebec; J. Britton, Eng- 
land; Johannes Norgaard, Denmark. Nomination: Dr. 
H. W. Hines, U. S. A.; Rev. N. S. McKechnie, Ontario; 
Dr. Precacka, Czechoslovakia; Rev. T. Gerrkas, Lithu- 
ania, and Rev. T. C. Gardner, Texas. 


The following officers were elected for the British- 
American Fraternal: President, Dr. C. H. Sears, of New 
York; chairman of the British section, Dr. J. W. Ewing, 
of London; chairman of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Dr. G. A. Brooks; secretary, Dr. Robt. Ashworth; 
chairman of the Southern Baptist Convention, Dr. 
Archibald Cree; secretary, Mr. Louie Newton. 


The Woman’s Meeting 


One of the most interesting group meetings was that 
of the women, presided over by Mrs. Albert Matthews, 
president of the Canadian Women’s Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society of the West. She recounted the work 
done by Baptist women in Canada, referring with pride 
to the fact that the first Women’s Missionary Society in 
the world was inaugurated by the Canadian Baptist 
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women. She made a plea for missionaries to work in the 
home field of Western Canada, where in one year 150,000 
foreigners had settled. Mission work, she told the young 
people, is the great cure for aimlessness. Others who 
spoke were Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Boston, Mass.; Frau 
Dr. E. Palm, Germany; Mrs. C. C. Chen, Shanghai; 
Mrs. F. A. Parsons, Leicester, England; Mrs. Rees, 
Australia; Mrs. Layton, president National Convention 
and president of Women’s Work in Mexico, and Princess 
Ataloa, of the Chickasaw Indians, Oklahoma, who also 
sang a charming Indian lullaby. Another delightful 
feature was the rendition of two Negro spirituals by 
Miss Madeline Hawkins, Chicago. 

Princess Ataloa, who appeared in Indian costume, 
said: “‘This is the first World Baptist Conference I have 
attended. The roll call gave me one of the greatest 
thrills I have ever had in my life. I thought how great 
it would be when all race prejudice is gone and we no 
longer hate.” Mrs. Chen, first chairman of the National 
Y. W. C. A., and of the Women’s Medical School in 
China, spoke on the “Chinese Women of Today and 
Tomorrow.” Missions has this address in hand, through 
the kindness of Mrs. Chen, and will give it in a later 
issue. The meeting decided that instead of electing a 
women’s committee, the women would accept the repre- 
sentation that had been proffered them on the general 
committee of the World Alliance, thus consolidating the 
work of the various sections. 





A VIEW OF THE LAKE FROM THE STEPS OF CONGRESS HALL 


A Baptist Youth Movement 


BY W. H. BOWLER, D.D. 






ERHAPS there is a revolt of youth going 
on somewhere. If there is, I do not know 
much about it. A Youth Movement that 
exists in our very midst I do know about. 
q@ It is very pronounced. It is most definite 
Yj in its form and trend. It is wide spread in 
=J its scope. It is rapidly spreading among 
our young people. ; 

I have just been observing and studying this youth 
movement from a point of vantage, having been in the 
very heart of it. As a silent spectator I attended the 
annual convention of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, meeting in Kansas City, July 4-8. Nearly 
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6,000 delegates were enrolled, probably 5,000 of whom 
were from churches of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
They were young people. Few were above thirty; many 
of them were in their teens. I should guess their average 
age to be about twenty. 

Nearly every state delegation had a special headgear 
designating the state from which they came. Some dele- 
gations had additional uniforms which made them stand 
out in contrast with others. Every delegation seemed to 
be equipped with a cheer leader, and on their way to the 
Convention had evidently practised their yells, songs and 
stunts. Between sessions these thousands of youths 
amused themselves as well as the citizens of Kansas City. 
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Throughout the days of the Convention, in spite of 
almost intolerable discomfort caused by stifling heat, 
every delegate seemed to attend every session. They 
were in the convention hall en masse at the opening 
moment, and they remained until the benediction was 
pronounced. They gave themselves to Kingdom busi- 
ness with a striking devotion and loyalty. I have never 
seen the adult delegates at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention attend its sessions with such regularity and 
promptness. The Convention was different, totally 
different, from the typical Northern Baptist Convention. 

The work of the Convention was not done in platform 
meetings. The general plan provided for a morning 
platform meeting of about two hours and an evening 
platform session. The rest of the time was spent in con- 
ferences and forums, with the delegates assembled in 
small groups. In this practical fashion did these young 
Baptists give themselves to the consideration of vital 
issues that confront the religious world today. 

The theme of the Convention was “Choose—Live— 
Proclaim.” ‘The delegates were wonderfully serious as 
they faced the necessity of deliberately choosing a life 
work instead of drifting into something. They were tre- 
mendously concerned as to whether their lives were 
actually reflecting the life and conduct of Jesus Christ. 
With heart-searching humility they faced the question, 
“Do my friends see Jesus in me?” Evangelism was given 
a strong emphasis, and to Baptist youth the question, 
“Do my friends hear about Jesus from me?” was a 
vital one. 

In simultaneous open forums the social problems con- 
fronting the world today were discussed: “The Church 
and International Relations,” ‘“‘The Church and Indus- 
trial Relations,” “The Church and Racial Relations,’’ 
“The Churchand Positive Citizenship.” Three young peo- 
ple used the forums asa means of discovering howtheycould 
express and make effective throughout the world their 
pronounced attitude on these matters. Every one of 
them was for world peace. Every one of them believed 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ should prevail in industrial 
relations. Every one of them believed in the equality of 
the races. Every one of them stood for a positive Chris- 
tian citizenship. It was perfectly evident that a pro- 
nounced wet candidate would never get a single vote from 
that group, even if they were all old enough to vote. 
A Kansas City daily published the following editorial: 


“The future bulwark of that sterling religious body, the 
American Baptist Church, is showing the mettle of modern 
youth in the annual convention here of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. When the developing manhood and woman- 
hood of any movement are concerned nationally and inter- 
nationally with such grave problems as personal responsi- 
bility, youth’s relations to industrialism, the real need in 
American political life, the demand for vision and tolerance 
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in international affairs—when, in fact, young life goes soberly 
to the consideration of maturity’s real problems—may it 
not be supposed that the church is counting for a great deal 
in young minds?” 


The climax of the Convention to my mind came during 
the Sunday afternoon session. This short session was 
given to the consideration of life-work problems. At 
previous sessions the delegates had been considering 
such themes as, “Meeting the Master’s Challenge,” 
“What is my Responsibility as a Christian?” “Choosing 
aright my life work,” “Doing the Master’s will.” On this 
memorable Sunday afternoon their attention was fixed on 
the response to calls for life service, “Here am I, send me.” 
At the close of the address, an invitation was given for 
those who wished to commit themselves for life ser- 
vice to come to the front and then pass into a large 
conference room at the rear of the platform. Would 
these bright strong youth with their bubbling enthusiasm 
respond to a definite commitment to life decision and 
sign a card, expressing their commitment? They did 
respond. They started forward by the score, then by 
hundreds. They packed the aisles so completely that the 
lines moved forward very slowly. I sat where I could 
look closely into their faces. They were strong faces; 
they were intelligent faces. It was written on their 
faces that, going into a decision meeting for prayer and 
conference, they were definitely and positively commit- 
ting themselves to a life decision. 

No finer, stronger group of youth could be found any- 
where. My heart thrilled as I visualized what it meant 
to our denomination and to the Kingdom to have this 
new force of personality harnessed to the great spiritual 
tasks of today. 

The Executive Secretary, Edwin Phelps, and his staff 
are doing a great piece of work. They have come to the 
Kingdom for such an hour as this. The young president 
who has served for the past three years, Mr. John Single- 
ton, refused to be re-elected. A still younger man was 
chosen for president this year, Mr. J. Willard McCrossen, 
who is twenty-five years of age. The average age of the 
three vice-presidents is only twenty-three years. These 
young people recognize the equality of sex in electing as 
secretary a young woman only twenty-two years old, 
Miss Thelma Rogers of Kansas City. 

Many times during the Convention this Youth Move- 
ment expressed its loyalty to its denomination. It also 
expressed its gratification over the fact that its denomi- 
nation was more and more recognizing its young people 
and inviting them to assume definite tasks in the pro- 
motion of the general denominational program. The 
impact of this Youth Movement will be felt in the coming 
days by every major activity in which Northern Baptists 
are engaged. I am proud of our Baptist youth, and I 
thank God for this great Youth Movement. 
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Significant Sentences From the Roll Call of the Nations 


THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS HAVE BEEN SELECTED FROM THE RESPONSES TO THE 
ROLL CALL OF THE NATIONS AT THE BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS AT TORONTO. 
THEY TELL THEIR OWN STORY AND FURNISH A CROSS SECTION 
OF OUR BAPTIST LIFE AROUND THE WORLD 


Because of the martyrdom of Balthasar Hubmaier, 
Austria has become a Holy Land for the Baptists of the 
world—C. Fullbrandt, Austria. 


I come from a free country. There is no state church 
and Baptists who formerly were imprisoned for their 
faith, now have an extraordinary opportunity every- 
where.—Adam Podin, Esthonia. 


Our Baptist interpretation of religion and life is the 
answer to the inarticulate spiritual need of my country. 
—Robert Farelly, France. 


It is almost an impertinence for anybody from Scot- 
land to speak on behalf of Scotland in Toronto where 
there already are so many Scots.—T. A. McQuiston, 
Scotland. 


We are more anxious to evangelize than to proselytize; 
we can preach the gospel freely wherever we will, and are 
always sure of an attentive hearing.—Louis E. Deens, 
Treland. 


Hungarian Baptists belong to the best Baptists of the 
world because they apply the higher criticism to them- 
selves and not to the Bible.-—A. Udvarnoki, Hungary. 


My country has all the beauties of nature, but it needs 
the Word of God and the Gospel of Christ.—Vinko 
Vacek, Jugo-Slavia. 


The flag of Norway, with its cross is the only flag in 
the world that flies at both poles. Norway is not a 
Christian country; it is no more Christian than England 
or America. There are plenty of crosses on the graves 
in our cemeteries, on our flags which fly from every public 
building, and on our church spires; but we need more 
crosses in the hearts of our people-——Arnold T. Ohrn, 
Norway. 


God is blessing us abundantly. Six years ago there 
were only ro churches with 960 members, and now there 
are 45 churches with more than 3500 members. 
—B. Spalek, Poland. 


The Lord’s work in my country is flourishing. The 
response to our persecutions is 35,000 Baptists who stand 
steadfast in their faith to Jesus Christ —J. Ungureanu, 
Rumania. 


It is an unusual privilege for us delegates from Soviet 
Russia to participate in this great feast which typifies 
the unity of God’s children. Tomorrow (Sunday, June 


24th) throughout Russia will be a great day of prayer 
for this Baptist world gathering.—N. Odinzoff, Russia. 


You do not need to pity China. The Light of the 
World has shone on China and the dawn of a new day is 
breaking. The anti-Christian movement about which 
you have heard so much, is proving to be a blessing in- 
stead of a menace because it is purging the Christian 
church into spiritual purity—Mrs. C. C. Chen, China. 


I presume I am here to lend color to this occasion. 
(Laughter.) I represent twelve million negroes in the 
United States, of whom the vast majority are Baptists, 
full-fledged and uncompromising, with one love, one 
faith and one baptism. We believe that the gospel hon- 
estly preached and honestly practised will solve all the 
problems of the world.—C. H. Parrish, National Bap- 
tist Convention. 


The Kameroon country in Africa has had three periods 
of missionary work under three different missionary 
organizations. First came the English Baptists, then 
the German Baptists, and since the War the French Bap- 
tists—Charles Matra, Kameroons, Africa. 


There were no Baptists among the original settlers of 
Australia one hundred years ago when Britain used the 
country as a penal colony. Today we have more than 
400 Baptist churches, and we are the only continental 
union of Baptists on earth—W. P. Phillips, Australia. 


Brazil knows much of the cross, but little of the Christ. 
So we are seeking to interpret Christ in the spirit of the 
cross.—A. B. Langston, Brazil. 


I represent the smallest group of Baptists in the world. 
There are only 150 of us down in the heart of South Amer- 
ica, and on top of the roof of the Western Hemisphere.— 
H. S. Hillyer, Bolivia. 


We are 1,460,000 strong. Yet our strength consists 
not in numbers nor in organization, but in the uplifted 
Christ. Whenever we have exalted Him our strength 
has increased; when we have substituted something else 
our strength has ebbed away from us.—W. C. Coleman, 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


With our great heritage from the past and our spacious 
responsible future, it would be a crime for us to come 
here to think little thoughts. We are world citizens and 
we are called to think and act and serve in world 
terms.—G. W. Truett, Southern Baptist Convention. 
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The Amazing Story of One Who Has ‘‘Done 
What She Could” 


BY AUGUSTA WALDEN COMSTOCK 





MRS. AMALIA PAULINIY TELLING A BIBLE STORY 


JHROUGH all the years since the Pilgrim 
SS Fathers laid the foundations of Christianity 
es) in America, there have followed them at 
5 ( KG ieee Christians of NeW a 
We } who have built on that foundation by 
NG ee } seeking out those of their own nation al- 
SAS ready here, to lead them to Christ and to 
teach them His way of Life. Busy in their own churches 
and community, many American-born Christians have 
failed to evaluate the great contribution these Christians 
from .over the sea have made to the religious life of 
America. To such the story of the varied experiences of 
Mrs. Amalia Pauliniy in finding Christ and in witnessing 
for Him will come as a thrilling revelation. 

Born in Podoling, Hungary, on Sunday, May 29, 1864, 
the seventh child of Hungarian Catholic parents, her 
childhood was one of tragedy and hardship. When she 
was only seven years of age an epidemic that swept the 
country took its toll in the life of both her parents on the 
same day. Altho little Amalia was taken into the home of 
relatives, where there were other children, her loneliness 
and grief were so great that it was difficult to persuade 
her to take food enough to sustain her body. “It broke 
my heart,” she said long afterward, “every time I heard 
the other children call mother.” From this home she 
went to live with one relative after another but received 
so little affection in any of them that she became wild 
and ungovernable. - Her relatives could neither keep her 
in school nor persuade her to attend church. A family 
council was finally held in which it was decided that she 
needed the discipline and restriction of convent life. 








Acting at once on this decision Amalia was placed in 
the convent of Wallendorf, about fifteen miles away. The 
beautiful surroundings of the convent, the pretty pink 
dresses and friendly attitude of the little girls made a 
very favorable impression upon her, and while she still 
continued to sorely miss her parents, she was fairly con- 
tented with her new environment until, for some un- 
known reason, her relatives suddenly decided that she 
must become a nun. Accordingly, in spite of her tearful 
remonstrances, all her pretty golden hair was cut off, and 
she was separated from her new found child-friends to be 
placed in a segregated group called “The Holy Mary’s 
Children.” Iron rules governed this group. The punish- 
ment for the slightest failure in living up to any rules was 
a severe beating followed by hours of imprisonment in a 
dark, damp cell. ‘On one of these occasions,” she says, 
“T was placed in a cell where there was a fire for the burn- 
ing of incense. Enraged by cruel and unjust treatment I 
maliciously put some of the coals among some priest’s 
garments. They ignited, and I shouted through the 
barred window in the wall ‘Fire! Fire!’ My cries brought 
men to put out the fire. While they were busy doing this 
I escaped and ran more than two miles to an uncle’s 
house, but was soon found and brought back to the con- 
vent.” 

On her return little Amalia found a new girl about her 
own age who was crying bitterly. No opportunity was 
given her to speak to this new arrival that night, but the 
next morning Amalia learned that the girl’s Protestant 
mother was dead, and that her Catholic father had put 
her in the convent. The two girls became warm friends, 
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rejoicing and sorrowing together. One day, because the 
two little girls had made a mistake in their knitting, 
Sister Boniface undertook to administer a severe beating 
to them both. The injustice of such cruel punishment 
for so small an offense roused an infuriated animal spirit 
in the children, so that they both bit the hands of the 
sister. For this they were imprisoned for three days in a 
cell in a cellar. 

A great storm partly filled the cellar with water. The 
darkness and the water terrified Amalia but her Protes- 
tant friend calmed her terror by “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” “Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you.” Amalia had never heard such 
beautiful words before. Eagerly she learned them and 
also the Lord’s prayer. Many times during the awful 
hours that followed the children repeated the verses and 
prayed together. 

The third day some one called their names, but both 
little girls were in such a high fever that they could not 
move. Finally someone lifted them into a basket and 
dragged them into the daylight. The doctor was called 
and pronounced them ill with the dread disease, small- 
pox. They were at once removed to an old shanty upon 
an adjoining hill, and an old servant from the convent 
was assigned to care for them. So humanly and faith- 
fully did she fulfil her task that their days of illness and 
convalescence seemed like a bit of heaven to these piti- 
able children. With such good care both recovered, to 
find that sixty-eight had died in the epidemic, among 
them their hard taskmistress, Sister Boniface. 

When Amalia was fourteen she pleaded with her 
brother to take her into his home. This request he would 
have ignored had not one of the girls told him that 
Amalia had threatened to end her life by jumping from 
the highest window in the convent if she was forced to 
remain there. Fearing that she would be true to her 
word, her brother took her away with him. 

In BUDAPEST 

For a few weeks Amalia remained in her brother’s 
home and then went on to her sister’s home in Budapest, 
where she found herself a stranger, for she spoke Hun- 
garian and they German, but Amalia quickly picked up 
the German language and before long was able to con- 
verse with her relatives and.neighbors. Her ways to the 
dressmaker’s one day took her past a building from 
which came the sound of singing. Loving music, she 
stopped to listen, and was invited by one who saw her to 
enter. Entering she heard the gospel story for the first 
time and was given a New Testament. So absorbed was 
she in what she heard, that she forgot all about her 
errand at the dressmaker’s, and hurried to leave to tell 
her sister where she had been. Many times during the 
days that followed she repeated her visit to this wonder- 
ful place where the story of Jesus Christ was told. At 
first her family made no objection, but Catholic neighbors 
later influenced her sister to forbid her attendance at 
these meetings. But the mischief was done! Amalia 
had become an earnest Protestant Christian and had 
already made application for membership into this little 
Hungarian Baptist Church. But it was only after a long 


_time of testing and waiting that she was finally received 


for baptism. When Amalia invited her relatives to wit- 
ness her baptism, her sister beat her so violently with a 
carpet beater that a physician had to be brought to sew 
together the torn flesh on her back. After her baptism 
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cruel persecutions in her sister’s home continued until 
she was forced to leave. She found shelter in an employ- 
ment bureau where she worked mornings and evenings 
and attended school in the afternoons. 


MISSIONARY WorRK BEGUN 


When Amalia was eighteen she graduated from a 
teacher training class of Sunday school workers taught 
by the wife of her pastor, and was sent out to find a class 
for herself. Taking some candy and picture-cards with 
her, she went into the little park close by her church. 
When a little girl came near she called her and gave the 
child some candy and a card. Soon she was surrounded 
by so many children that a policeman came over to 
investigate what was going on. Out of that group she 
secured the attendance of seven girls on the following 
Sunday, among them a little Jewish girl who later found 
Jesus and bravely endured much persecution for loyalty 
to her faith. The membership of the little Baptist con- 
gregation increased, and a fine building was erected and 
dedicated in 1887—the first Baptist Church in Hungary. 

By inheritance and by daily toil Amalia had acquired 
a small competence, so she determined to try to secure 
the release of Katharin—her convent friend. By pay- 
ment of a sum of money she secured the aid of a cowgirl 
who lent her dress to Katharin, and thus disguised she 
walked out of the convent doors, unchallenged. Joyfully 
Amalia welcomed her to her home at Budapest. Katharin 
became a member of the Baptist church, and later was 
married to one of the fine Christian men of the congre- 
gation. They made their home in Belgrade, Serbia. 

Amalia’s missionary spirit made her so persistent in 
season and out of season in winning people for Christ and 
her church, that she was officially appointed as the church 
missionary, but at such a small salary that she was 
obliged to work at summer resorts. 


In AMERICA 

Many times her brothers had written urging her to 
cross the ocean to America. Finally, in company with 
the family of a minister, who was to be the pastor of a 
Slavic Baptist church at Creighton, Penn., she arrived 
in New York City on June 4, 1903. After a brief stay 
with this family in their new home she went to Pittsburgh 
and became a member of the Southside German church 
there. That first year in America was not all sunshine 
for Mrs. Pauliniy, but the missionary urge sent her out 
to become acquainted with foreigners to whom she could 
speak in their own tongue, and very soon she united with 
other Christians in holding street worship—speaking in 
Hungarian, Croatian, and German. 

About this time Miss Mary G. Burdette was speaking 
in some of the Pittsburgh churches. Rev. H. C. Gleiss 
presented to Miss Burdette the great need of regular 
missionary work being done among the foreign-speaking 
population of Pittsburgh and vicinity. He heartily 
recommended Mrs. Pauliniy for the work, mentioning 
among her many qualifications for such service the fact 
that she spoke several languages, and had had missionary 
experience in Hungary. Mrs. Pauliniy was engaged to 
work with Miss Lyde Jenkins, who was about to graduate 
from the Baptist Missionary Training School in Chicago. 
The timidity Mrs. Pauliniy felt about working with an 
American was quickly dispelled by Miss Jenkins’ friendly 
greeting on her arrival. Together they cleaned a build- 
ing and opened a Sunday school with eleven children, in 
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Rankin. House to house visitation immediately followed. 
Sometimes the women visited would say to another in 
their own tongue, “What do these women want? We 
don’t want to buy anything.” Then Mrs. Pauliniy, who 
had understood them, replied in the same language, 
“We have nothing to sell. What we have we give freely.” 
Under the prayerful, earnest leadership of this gospel 
team the work steadily grew, children were added to their 
school, and adults found and confessed Christ. 

But not even in the land where there was nominally 
“freedom to worship God” was Mrs. Pauliniy to escape 
the cruelties of her religious enemies. First they tried to 
disturb her services, to mock, and to destroy property. 
Failing to stop the work by such means, the enemy de- 
termined to be rid of Mrs. Pauliniy by putting arsenic in 
a cup of coffee served to her one day in a home. With 
great difficulty her life was finally saved. When, after long 
weeks she was restored to health, and returned to Pitts- 
burgh, the work continued to increase until the Rev. 
Frank Balogh was called from the Rochester Theological 
Seminary to lead in the further extension of that work. 
After three years he organized the First Hungarian Bap- 
tist Church in the United States at Homestead, Pa. 

The work spread to McKeesport, and Mrs. Pauliniy, 
in addition to her already full program, found time to 
help the new missionary appointees become established 
there. This made four places in which she was doing 
missionary work—Homestead, Butler St., Rankin and 
McKeesport. One instance of some of the hardships she 
uncomplainingly endured in making rounds in her work 
is that one night she and a fellow worker were assigned 
an attic in which to sleep. Through the cracks in the 
roof above them they could see the stars, and towards 
morning they were awakened by snowflakes falling. 

Through vacation school in summer, and industrial 
schools in winter, hundreds of foreign-speaking children 
were reached and taught the word of God and how to 
live in accordance with its teachings. In addition to all 
this, whenever one of the churches was without a pastor 
Mrs. Pauliniy assisted its members to carry on the work. 

The first Woman’s Missionary Circle organized by 
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Hungarian women at Homestead in 1908 has developed 
into a union of more than thirty circles. But Mrs. 
Pauliniy puts her main effort on work with the children, 
convinced that when a child finds Jesus as Saviour and 
Friend, the effect on that child’s life and on all with 
whom it comes in contact is for incalculable good. Many 
stories more wonderful than fairy tales, because they are 
true, can Mrs. Pauliniy relate out of her experience. 
One remarkable instance is of a girl who found Christ 
under her teaching at Rankin, but was not permitted by 
her parents to be baptized. Later, when the family 
removed to Budapest, the girl recognized a picture of 
Mrs. Pauliniy in one of the homes. “She was my Sunday 
school teacher,”’ she exclaimed joyfully. The girl was told 
she could go to a Baptist Sunday school in Budapest. 
There her parents also found Christ and the whole 
family have become members of the Hungarian Baptist 
Church in that far-away city. 

“A missionary finds many hardships on her field,” says 
Mrs. Pauliniy, “especially if she sticks to the work to the 
end. We not only take other people and their troubles to 
Jesus, but we learn first to go to Him ourselves with our 
own burdens.” In 1920 a broken arm and dislocated 
shoulder gave her long weeks of pain and suffering, but 
she was cheered and strengthened by many visits and 
messages from many friends. ‘“ And,” she humbly adds, 
“the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
was most patient with their old worker who broke ground.”’ 

In looking backward over the year, Mrs. Pauliniy 
finds “joy beyond expression” in seeing those whom she 
taught as children active in Christian service, some of 
them members of Hungarian churches and others of 
American churches. Some of these young people’s gifts 
are in teaching, others have musical ability to use in 
their Master’s work. Often and correctly is Mrs. Paul- 
iniy hailed as the pioneer missionary who first gave the 
gospel story to the foreign nationalities at Rankin, 
Homestead, and McKeesport. On the deep and strong 
foundation which she laid, she has begun the erection of a 
structure which has an ever widening circle of influence 
that only God can evaluate. 





THE GREAT IRRIGATION DAM AND RAILWAY AT BEZWADA, SOUTH INDIA (SEE NEXT PAGE) 
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Independent Churches in the Telugu Mission 


BY REV. F. KURTZ OF MADIRA, SOUTH INDIA 


HE great mass movement of the Telugu Mission 

began in what are now known as famine or semi- 

famine areas. Naturally as long as famine condi- 
tions continued there was no hope of organizing self- 
supporting congregations, no matter how numerous the 
church members. The aim of the Mission to establish 
independent churches is having its fulfilment chiefly in 
the rice-growing districts and in the growing cities. 


BEZWADA 


Today the largest independent congregation is located 
at Bezwada, where the fields worked by the American 
and Canadian Baptist missions unite. It is an old 
historic town, though never of any size before the British 
came. It is the place of the old ford across the Kistna 
River which is here a mile wide in flood time. It is on 
the highway from the seaport at Masulipatam to the 
Hyderabad capital. The famous Golconda Diamond 
mines, which furnished the world with precious stones 
from King Solomon’s time, are located a few miles up 
the river. Remains of Buddhist cave temples are found 
in the hills nearby and are still visited by pilgrims and 
tourists. 

The city’s modern fame began some sixty years ago 
when the British constructed a great irrigation dam 
across the river. Two whole counties were made a vast 
field of waving rice, and this irrigated tract is now one of 
the most densely populated sections in all India. A few 
Baptist Christians came to work on the dam and hundreds 
more came to help build the railways. These now run 
in five directions and have made Bezwada a large railway 
junction of 60,000 people. 

Church services were begun here in 1904, and in 1906 
a regular church was organized. A pastor was located 
and funds for a church building were collected. As the 
members came from all over the Telugu country much 
interest was developed. About that time Secretaries 
Barbour and Anthony paid a visit to Bezwada, and on 
their recommendation the Mission Board added Rs. 
2,500 to the building funds. The actual construction was 
carried through by Captain MacKenzie of the Salvation 
Army, which maintained a Criminal Settlement just 
across the river. Hundreds of the criminals were 
employed on the building. This is the first and only 
Baptist church building erected by the Salvation Army. 

The fine building, of stone construction, was dedicated 
in 1914, since which time the congregation has been self- 
supporting. Later a pastor’s house and a wall around 
the property have been built. Today the property is 
located in the heart of the city and is valued at Rs. 12,000. 
The membership has steadily increased to 300 and for 
some years two pastors have been supported. No less 
than 125 Baptist men are employed on the railways in 
Eezwada city. Other members are teachers, clerks, and 
bu-irezs men, while a large number are day laborers. It 
is wcnce:ful to remember that while most of these church 
memle’s are in good circumstances, their fathers for 
gexezations were victims of periodic scarcity and many 
actually died of starvation. 


There are five or six other independent churches of 
similar size in the Mission, but they are located at mission 
stations where a considerable number of the members are 
employed in mission institutions and mission-paid peo- 
ple. No member receives any salary from foreign funds. 


WARANGAL 
A second independent church of almost equal member- 
ship is located at the extreme north of the Telugu 
country, 400 miles from Madras. It is at Warangal, 





THE ANCIENT GLORIES OF WARANGAL 


connected with the mission station at Hanumakonda. 
Warangal is also a historical city. It was once the capital 
of the Hindu kings who ruled for many centuries a large 
kingdom. It was captured by the Mohammedans in the 
16th century. The massive stone walls of the old Fort 
with the outer concentric earthen walls some miles in 
extent, are still in fair repair. The old King’s Palace is 
in ruins but the banqueting hall and some wonderful 
gateways are an ever increasing joy to the tourists. 

About the time the railway was constructed a church 
was organized and a building erected not far from the 
railway station. A house for the pastor and teacher was 
built, and in addition some six acres of land now very 
valuable were acquired. The church has had a gradual 
growth until now there are members scattered in different 
parts of this growing city. A few years ago the Warangal 
church became self-supporting. 

These churches have not measured up to the mis- 
sionary’s ideals and have often caused them much sorrow 
of heart. Compared with the early church at Corinth 
they seem to be an improvement, at least in some 
respects. The main thing is that they are real churches 
able to function and carry on their work without a 
resident missionary or foreign funds. The ensuing years 
will see many more such independent churches, and they 
will be the strong evangelistic force which will eventually 
make India Christian. That is the goal and hope of 
the missionary effort. 
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DETROIT AND TORONTO 


Taking the two conventions in retrospect—the North- 
ern Baptist at Detroit, and the Baptist World Alliance 
Congress at Toronto—the Baptists of both hemispheres 
had opportunity to view and review, present and 
represent, estimate and express, praise and appraise 
themselves. Through the press the world had occasion 
to take note that they were a factor in its moral, spiritual 
and religious life to be reckoned with. And this, not by 
reason of boastfulness or assumption, but by reason of 
the facts which were brought to light in the programs 
covering the crowded sessions of thirteen days—six at 
Detroit and seven at Toronto. These facts included 
Baptist history, principles, purposes, policies, plans and 
achievements—the denominational development and life 
in all parts of the world. Seen cumulatively and in true 
perspective, they could not fail to be impressive even to 
Baptists, and to people at large surprising. The record is 
indeed remarkable from any point of view, and gives 
occasion not for pride, but for profound gratitude to God 
and a not less profound sense of obligation. We believe 
that this was the general and fruitful outcome of the 
two great Baptist gatherings. An inspiring past, and a 
present limited in competency only by the spirituality 
and will to obey and do on the part of its millions of 
members—what should this mean for the future? For 
the future not of Baptists alone, but of Protestantism 
and soul liberty—the last battles for which, as Dr. 
Glover reminded us in his John Bunyan address at 
Toronto, have not yet been fought. 


TRULY COSMOPOLITAN 


As one looked out over that assembly of seven thou- 
sand Baptists at Toronto, not the least thrilling thought 
that came from the sight was its cosmopolitanism. There, 
seated together in utmost harmony and friendliness, 
without any apparent recognition of difference of race 
or country, were men and women of all countries, races, 
and colors, bound by a common tie of faith and denomi- 
nation—Christians and Baptists. They needed to know 
no more in order to share company and unite in a com- 
mon and uplifting worship. To one delegate the sight 
and its accompanying thought were deeply suggestive. 
Here in epitome was the Christian solution of the race 
issue. There were no reserved seats, save for the press 
and the officials. All were on an equality. Segregation 
was unthought of. “All one body we” was actually the 
fact. And the surprising thing about it was that nobody 
seemed to think it surprising. Unnatural enough when 
one begins to analyze the elements involved and the 
antecedents, it seemed natural there. And the question 
arose, Why not? Why not so in all Baptist gatherings, of 
convention, congress, association and church? Why not 
get grace enough from the universal, interracial, all- 
loving and all-embracing Christ to break down the 
barriers of prejudice and ignorance and false pride even 
as in this world-congress to all appearance at least they 


were forgotten? ‘These were queries suggested by the 
sight of the truly cosmopolitan intermixture of peoples 
at Toronto. And this is surely worth considering: If it 
could be done, utterly and honestly, throughout the 
Baptist world membership, the future of civilization 
would be affected, and only God knows what perils and 
evils might be averted, if not for ourselves then for our 
children or children’s children. For the racial issue is 
with us and is to stay until it is settled right, in the way 
of Christ. Toronto’s unaffected intermingling of white, 
black, yellow and brown was a wonderful exhibition of 
Christian brotherhood. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF SPIRITUAL UNITY 


We do not know where to look for a finer statement 
of the true spiritual unity of Baptists than that made by 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke in the opening paragraph of his 
historical sketch of the Alliance, given at Toronto and 
printed in large part in this issue. The paragraph follows: 


We Baptists stand in the forefront of the evangelical com- 
munions of the world, a fellowship of twelve million baptized 
believers, who dare to trust the original charter of our unity 
and refuse to add one iota to its terms. ‘‘One is your Master: 
all ye are brethren.” Is not this world-fellowship an amazing 
fact? Our Lord prayed ‘“‘that they may be one. . . that the 
world may believe.”’ He desired a unity which should impress 
the world; but how often is He misunderstood! Well-meaning 
and earnest Christians are in our day seeking to achieve His 
ends by external expedients and machinery, through creed 
and rite and priest. Is not our Alliance far more true to the 
purpose of Christ, and its method far more likely to capture 
the mind and imagination of the world? Men are not moved 
to the depths by the formal, the mechanical, the artificial; 
but when they see believers of over sixty nations enjoying 
unconstrained fellowship with one another, exulting in a 
common life, a common outlook, and a common loyalty— 
then they recognize a deep, essential Christian unity. Such 
is our oneness. They do not know us who say that we are 
mere individualists. Individualists we are, standing for the 
supreme value and the solemn and separate responsibility of 
every human soul; isolated we are not, for in Him we are 
indissolubly united. The Baptist World Alliance demonstrates 
that our polity has room for the unforced expression of an 
inward and spiritual unity which no human scheme can either 
create or destroy. ‘One family, we dwell in Him,” evangelical 
and free. 


AN APPRECIATIVE EDITORIAL 


The Toronto Globe welcomed the Baptist World Alli- 
ance in an editorial which is a model of intelligent under- 
standing and cordial good will. We give the greater part 
of it herewith: 


The Baptist Alliance is unique among religious organiza- 
tions. Unlike other Church “courts,” it exercises neither a 
spiritual nor a temporal authority over the members attend- 
ing it. It is a voluntary federation of Christian believers 
whose keynote is fraternity, and whose guiding principle is 
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liberty of conscience for all men to worship God in their own 
way. The object of the Alliance is the defense and propagation 
of Baptist principles and the promotion of the common work 
of the churches throughout the world. To the cause of re- 
ligious liberty Baptists have made a noble contribution in 
every country, and have always stood for the complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State. It is hoped that their meeting in 
Toronto may be pleasant and profitable to the many dele- 
gates attending the congress, and radiate a stream of inspira- 
tion and blessing to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


PRESS REPORTS TO BE PRAISED 


The Toronto press sets a model for our United States 
papers when it comes to reporting religious conventions 
or religious matters in general. In the first place, the 
reporters assigned to the Baptist World Congress were 
men of education who had knowledge of their task and 
were in sympathy with the purposes of the convention. 
They were not cub reporters with a supercilious attitude, 
ready for a scrap or else not interested. Secondly, the 
reporters were intelligent enough to understand the 
speakers, and the abstracts of the addresses were fair 
and accurate. Thirdly, the treatment was readable, 
without attempt at smartness. One could take up the 
Toronto Globe in the morning, and The Telegram in the 
evening, with the assurance that he would get a fair 
account of what the Congress had done—a quite differ- 
ent feeling from that with which one ordinarily took up 
one of our city dailies during religious convention days. 
Yet it is only just to say that the treatment given to our 
Northern Baptist Convention by the Detroit papers and 
the Associated Press was one of the notable exceptions 
which should be scored to the credit of our newspapers. 
Of course it must be said also that the Canadian people 
are more reverent in religious observance than ours, and 
pay much greater regard to Sunday. The Toronto 
papers, for example, have no Sunday editions, and were 
it not for Sunday papers from this side of the line, the 
Toronto people would have a day of rest. After reading 
the Toronto Globe for a time one could but wish that 
New York had a paper of like tone and strength to 
interpret affairs political, social and religious here. 


JAMES A. FRANCIS 


During the Detroit Convention word came of the 
critical illness of Dr. James A. Francis of Los Angeles. 
Special messages were sent from the Convention and 
special prayers were offered in his behalf. At Toronto 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him in absentia by McMaster University at its special 
convocation, only a few days before the news of his death 
came. While not unexpected, the blow was keenly felt. 
Another denominational leader had been removed from 
the field of service where he was sorely needed. Dr. 
Francis belongs in the not large company of men who 
have made for themselves a distinct place in the life of 
their denomination and of the Christian world. As a 
preacher, an interpreter of the Bible and the teachings of 
the Master, a devoted pastor and friend, he possessed 
peculiar gifts, and bound people to him. He was a firm 
believer in a missionary church, and could be pastor of 
no other kind—for if it was not missionary according to 
his ideal when he became pastor, he made it so by his 
own missionary zeal and his faithful presentation of the 
work as a supreme task of the church. While he had a 
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number of successful pastorates in the East, Dr. Francis’ 
crowning work was in Los Angeles, where the strong 
First Church in its new and perfectly equipped home is 
his enduring monument. Many think that the strain of 
carrying this great enterprise to a successful conclusion 
hastened his death; but he was not of a temperament to 
slow up or spare himself. The spirit of his ministry and 
his absolute devotion to Jesus Christ, his Divine Lord 
and Master, are shown in the little volume of sermons 
entitled “The Real Jesus,” published by the Judson 
Press. He made truth live and brought it home with 
irresistible appeal. And he was permitted to see the 
realization of his dream and hopes in the surpassingly 
beautiful church edifice occupied by a church which he 
had been the chief human means of developing into one 
of the most active and influential spiritual forces in the 
city and state, with a world wide missionary outreach. 


TWO IMPORTANT DEPUTATIONS 


As this issue goes to press two important special depu- 
tations are on their way to our mission fields. The first, 
consisting of Foreign Secretary J. C. Robbins and two 
members of the Foreign Board, Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich 
of Troy, N. Y., and Prof. H. B. Robins of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, sailed in August for India. They 
will arrive in Burma October 15, in time for the meetings 
of the Burma Mission Conference and the All-Burma 
Baptist Convention, and will participate in the Centen- 
nial of the Karen Mission at Tavoy. The other deputa- 
tion, consisting of Home :Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo, 
Dr. Arthur C. Baldwin of the Foreign Board, and Dr. 
E. C. Kunkle of the New York City Mission Society, 
likewise sailed in August for Belgian Congo. Mr. Aldrich 
and Dr. Kunkle are making the trip without expense to 
the Society. In Belgian Congo the deputation will be 
augmented by representatives of the Woman’s Board— 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman, president, her daughter, Miss 
Grace Goodman, and Mrs. Milton C. Shirk of Illinois. 
The Congo deputation will need to consider many urgent 
problems in respect to the development of native churches 
into which so many thousands of new converts have 
entered, cooperative work with other bodies and with 
the Belgian Government, the reorganization of several 
station fields, and other important matters. Its person- 
nel will also represent Northern Baptists at the Congo 
Jubilee Celebration. Both deputations will send back 
inspiring accounts of their observations and impressions, 
as well as of the meetings they attend. These reports 
will be given to our readers during the coming months, 
and should constitute special features of a high order. 
It is fortunate that at this time, when great changes are 
taking place in the life and thought of the peoples of 
British India and of Africa, the Boards will have deputa- 
tions studying conditions at first hand, so as to formulate 
definite recommendations as to the future of Baptist 
work on these important fields. 
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{J It came in the Editor’s way to pay a richly deserved tribute 
to one of our leading educators at a dinner in Detroit, and in a 
letter, referring to the matter, he says: ‘‘What a pity that 
more of us do not think of helping one another in these ways 
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that cost us nothing, but mean so much to those for whom we 
do them!” “Tis true, ’tis pity, but pity ’tis, ’tis true!”? We 
pass the thought on for reflection, and one may hope, for 
action in many an instance. 


{| It was a happy thought that led the Executive Committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention to take over the publica- 
tion of the Convention daily paper or bulletin. This had been 
left to the local committees, with varying degress of success, 
and necessarily without unity of plan or product. Nor was it 
possible under this method to secure the kind of material de- 
sired, and make the paper a means of news communication. 
At Detroit the daily was published by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Convention, with Mr. M. E. MacIntosh as editor- 
in-chief. In size, appearance and contents the Daily Northern 
Baptist was worthy of the Convention, and most heartily 
welcomed. A feature that attracted much attention and gave 
a pleasing personal flavor, was the column of comment written 
in entertaining style by Dr. A. K. DeBlois, who proved his 
aptness as an observer and interpreter. Under this consecu- 
tive management the Convention daily can be made to present 
and further the interests of the Convention, and will become a 
valuable aid to the writer of Convention history. We con- 
gratulate the Executive Committee and the makers of the 
paper on the first edition under the new order. We can now 
feel assured as to what we shall have next year, and the year 
after, and——. 


§ When Dr. Glover asked his hearers if they knew Bunyan’s 
Mr. Talkative, not in the church, but in the book, there was 
an audible smile, followed by another when he classified Mr. 
Fearing as probably a lecturer on ancient history. “As for 
- Mr. Feeblemind, have you met him? Poor creature—that’s 
so! But Feeblemind got through! And that’s where there’s 
hope for us all. The Lord does bring you through!” There is 
the basis for a sermon. For a source book of pungent illustra- 
tions, Pilgrim’s Progress still holds place in the front rank. 


{ The Bunyan Memorial Window, of which a reproduction 
appears on page 459, is a beautiful example of the memorial 
worker’s art. It is a gift of the English-speaking section of the 
Baptist World Alliance to the new McMaster that is to arise 
at Hamilton. It consists of three lights and tracery. Bunyan 
is represented below receiving divine inspiration, Pilgrim and 
Christian Warrior on either side. In the center light is shown 
Christian, fully armed, with the Interpreter and Hopeful. 
Above is the River of Death leading to the Gates of the 
Eternal City, guarded by two angels holding the Crown of 
Eternal Life. In the left hand light is shown Christiana and 
her Child and Greatheart. Above, the receiving of the robes 
of white at the House Beautiful, and in the window head an 
angel bearing the Leaves of Healing. In the right hand light 
is shown Faithful and Valiant, and above, the Martyrdom 
of Faithful at Vanity Fair. In the window head is an angel 
bearing the Lamp of Faith. The tracery shows the Eternal 
City. The window was designed and will be executed at the 
Peter Haworth studio. 


§ Without being invidious to any, where the hospitality and 
kindliness and courtesy were so marked on every side, it is 
only just to note the assiduous and unceasing attention and 
care given to all by Dr. George T. Webb. Early and late he 
was at his post, greeting the delegates with a smile, and answer- 
ing the most absurd questions with suavity. Dr. Webb wasa 
model host, and the vote of thanks and appreciation which 
we hereby move will be seconded by thousands of the Con- 
gress attendants. 
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{| We fear that the Congress proceedings, at the price of $2.50, 
will not find a wide circulation in this country—certainly not 
as wide as it should. In some way the remarkable Address of 
President Mullins and the Alliance Report of Dr. Rushbrooke 
ought to be printed in cheap pamphlet form for distribution 
to all Baptist pastors and large groups of laymen. We hope 
this may be done. Dr. Mullins has given us a classic—a 
statement of Baptist principles and beliefs as elevated in 
spirit and as true and fair in judgment as it is clear and stately 
in its language. Section by section it ought to be preached 
from thousands of pulpits North and South, across the bor- 
der and across the seas. Our laymen should see to it that the 
pastors have a chance to doit. This is not a matter just for 


_ the moment. This statement has in it the elements of per- 


manency instinct in the gospel truths it sets forth so elo- 
quently and convincingly. 


4] We join heartily with Dr. Brookins of the Watchman- 
Examiner in this estimate of the services of Dr. Truett: “This 
report would not be complete without reference to the superb 
qualities evinced by Dr. George W. Truett as presiding officer. 
Much of the success of the meetings must be ascribed to his 
leadership. His regal presence, his strong and resonant 
voice, his instant and firm decisions, his poised common 
sense commanded universal admiration. Then too he 
seemed to take a sort of paternal interest in every speaker, 
be he white or black or brown or yellow. That contagious 
sympathy close at hand heartened the speaker and moved him 
to do his very best. No one who was present at these mem- 
orable meetings will forget Dr. Truett.” 


Every allusion to prohibition, the present serious attacks 
upon it in the political campaign, and the duty of Christian 
patriots in such a crisis was roundly applauded both at De- 
troit and Toronto. Indeed, the round-the-world delegates at 
Toronto were quite as pronounced and enthusiastic in their 
position as those at Detroit. The whole world is watching 
our national experiment, and the Christians everywhere are 
praying that it may not meet with check or disaster. 


{ Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, discussing 
prohibition says: ‘It seems like another world. We have 
hardly any more squalid homes and neglected families to 
deal with. I would not see the old system again for anything.” 
Yet that is what we are menaced with by the political party 
which has nominated for President a man who stands for 
just that. For, in spite of all subterfuges, the modification of 
the Volstead Act which he declares he favors and will urge, 
is but the first step to the inevitable reestablishment of the 
saloon, with all the other curses of the ‘‘old system.” The 
issue is plain. 


¥ ‘The world is not safe for democracy unless democracy is 
saved by grace.’ Somebody said that at Detroit or Toronto, 
but it is a waif in the notebook, and we do not know who or 
just where it came from. It is sound truth all the same. 


The total registration was reported as 7,407, composed of 
5,147 accredited delegates and 2,260 visitors. Besides this 
there were many casual attendants. 


{ Professor Benjamin Brawley, Negro author and educator, 
of the faculty of Shaw University, a Baptist schoolin Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was awarded second prize by the Harmon 
Foundation for distinguished achievement among Negroes. 
Dr. Brawley is the editor of The Home Mission College Re- 
view and the author of several important books of a histor- 
ical and sociological nature. 
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The First Chinese President of Shanghai Baptist College 


IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY AT EPOCH-MAKING FUNCTION, AS REPORTED IN THE NORTH 
CHINA DAILY NEWS OF SHANGHAI 


NOTHER important event in the history of 
Shanghai College, Yangtszepoo, took place on 
Saturday afternoon when Professor Herman 

Chen-en Liu, M.A., Ph.D., was inaugurated as President, 
the first Chinese ever to hold the position. The in- 
stallation ceremony was presided over by Dr. C. S. 
Miao, secretary of the China Christian Educational 
Association, who is chairman of the College Board of 
Directors, and there were present, among others, Dr. 
Tsai Yuan-pei, President of the Nationalist Board of 
Education; Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry and 
Commerce; Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, President of St. John’s 
University ; Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, secretary of the National 
Christian Council; Gen. Chang Ting-fan, Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai; Mr. Quo Tai-chi, Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs; Dr. P. W. Kuo, former President of the 
National Southeastern University; Dr. T. H. Lee, 
President of Fuhtan University; Mr. S. S. Fung, Chair- 
man of the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce; Dr. 
Y. C. Yang, President of Soochow University; the Rev. 
T. C. Wu, general secretary of the Chinese Leper 
Mission, who represented the College Alumnez; Dr. C. 
H. McDaniel, of Soochow, who represented the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention and 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission; and Judge Liang 
Lone, of the Shanghai Provisional Court. 

The academic procession, consisting of the marshal, 
the alumni, the guests, the faculty, the board of directors, 
and the presidential party, walked in to the strains of the 
college processional song, which was followed by the 
invocation offered by the Rev. K. T. Chung, secretary 
of the National Anti-Opium Association. The National 
Anthem having been sung, Dr. McDaniel addressed the 
gathering and said that the installation of a Chinese 
president was a matter to which the missions had looked 
forward for many years. Dr. McDaniel brought the 
missions’ greetings and expressed their utmost confidence 
in the new president. He expressed the hope that religious 
education would be carried on, as in the past. There was 
no aggressive action on the part of the Chinese to obtain 
control of the college, and no struggle on the part of 
foreigners to retain it, he said. Dr. McDaniel, who gave 
a brief history of the college, strongly denounced the 
Communists, and urged that the institution should be 
carried on always in the spirit of Jesus. 

Speeches were then delivered by the Rev. T. C. Wu 
and Mr. Ming-chiang Gao, who represented the Alumni 
Association and the student body, respectively, Mr. Wu 
mentioning that Dr. Liu was an old friend and school- 
mate of his, one who had won the confidence of all with 
whom he had come in contact. 


The retiring president, Dr. F. J. White, stated that 
the short history of Shanghai College was so full of 
events that it was not possible for him to relate them 
all. He described the growth of the College from the days 
when it was set in the midst of a swamp to the beautiful 
college and campus that it was to-day. When Shanghai 
College took the lead in opening her doors to women 
students, that event was one of the most important ever 
known, not only in the history of Shanghai College, but 
in the modern history of China. “China will be just as 
great as the opportunities of her women,” said Dr. White. 
The College had been through its baptism of fire, but it 
had survived its trials, doing service for China and the 
Chinese people, until to-day its future was secure. They 
had a great body of alumni, splendid buildings, a large 
faculty, and his greatest wish was fulfilled that day when 
the destinies of Shanghai College were to be handed over 
to the control of a Chinese president. 

Following Dr. White’s address, the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the College formally installed 
Dr. Liu as president of the institution, and expressed 
the hope that his leadership would be blessed with 
considerable fruit. . 

Dr. Liu then delivered his inaugural address, his 
subject being “The Function of a College,” and said 
that he hesitated before daring to take up the position, 
which, he mentioned, was the humblest in the college. 
He would carry out his duties to the best of his ability 
and would conduct the institution along Christian lines. 
He would not be averse to advice and guidance, which 
he hoped would be forthcoming from all friends of 
Shanghai College. He wanted to make the College a 
better educational institution, more Christian and more 
Chinese to meet the needs of Chinese social life of the 
present day, and it was his hope that the influence of the 
institution would not be confined to the limits of the 
campus, but would radiate throughout the country. He 
looked forward for more Chinese support. Shanghai 
College had an excellent history and he would try to 
strengthen it by improving conditions. In this he 
demanded the support of all. The College wanted to 
produce men of character and ability, men of Christian 
morals. They would endeavor to encourage research 
work and the study of ancient Chinese literature and 
civilization. The College had much reason to thank Dr. 
White for what he had done in the past and Dr. Liu 
hoped that he would always give his advice and guidance 
in future. Speeches were delivered by Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei 
and other guests, and Mr. Edward M. P. Chao sang a 
solo, “Invictus,” after which the Alma Mater was sung 
and the benediction pronounced. 
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Judgment in Religion 


FROM PRESIDENT MULLINS’ ADDRESS, “BAPTIST LIFE IN THE WORLD’S LIFE,’ AT THE 
TORONTO MEETING OF THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


BY E. Y. MULLINS, D.D. 


7 our Baptist principle of individualism and 
pn! freedom. We are accused of advocating 
6] a destructive principle in modern life. 
y 4] In order to make clear how urgent and 
eyes) vital is this issue in the intellectual life 
SSS 3 of our age I cite a bit of recent Catholic 
logic. Mr. T.F. MacManus in the May Atlantic Monthly 
says: “There are only two systems of religious thought 
in the western world today. The authoritarian or 
Catholic, and the sectarian which is Protestant.” He 
affirms that the basic sectarian or Protestant principle 
is the principle of private judgment, or individualism 
in religion, or as expressed by the Baptists the direct 
relation of the soul to God, the right of every man to 
worship God or not to worship him according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. Mr. MacManus states 
the contrast thus: ‘The Catholic principle is, of course, 
the principle of truth conveyed by Christ through His 
church; the Protestant theory, the theory of truth con- 
veyed to the individual by interior illumination, of whose 
authority he and he alone shall be the judge.” 

Now this Catholic writer with all vehemence and 
Catholic honesty makes the following affirmations of the 
Protestant principle of individualism and of private 
judgment in religion. 

First—It is a negative and not a positive principle. 
It is the mother of all the isms and ologies of modern 
times. 

Second—It is a “dissolvent and a separative principle 
—automatically and irresistibly and invincibly so.” 

Third—The sects anathematize all authority and say 
full steam ahead to the intellect. The individual is 
assured that he is his own judge, jury, pope and God. 

Fourth—You can sum up Protestantism in statements 
like these: “It makes no difference what a man be- 
lieves”; and ‘one man’s guess is as good as another’s.” 

Fifth—Sectarian congregations have left sectarian 
churches because there was nothing left to hold them. 
Their churches are empty because their creeds are 
empty. ee 

Finally—Protestant individualism is bearing fruit in 
flapperism, eugenics, contraception, companionate mar- 
riage, divorce and progressive polygamy, murder, social- 
ism, anarchy, war, and general ruin. Mr, MacManus 
says: “If ever there was ritual without reason, or mum- 
mery without meaning, it is the varied and various forms 
of brick, mortar and millinery in which private judgment 
has decked itself out since its first clamorous appearance 
several centuries ago.” 

Having unmasked the great Protestant and Baptist 
principle of private judgment and individualism and 
shown it to be the horned and cloven-footed and sinister 
Mephistopheles of modern times sowing the seeds of 
destruction in church and state, Mr. MacManus arrives 
at the inevitable conclusion that the only safety of man 
and civilization is obedience to God—that is to say, to 
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God’s vicegerent on earth the Pope of Rome, the church, 
the priesthood. Translated into plain English it means: 
cease to think except the one thought of submission; 
cease to believe except as your beliefs are prescribed by 
ecclesiastical authority; cease to act in religion except 
as your actions are directed by a superior. 

Mr. MacManus invites the world back to the good old 
days before Savonarola’s ashes were cast into the Arno, 
and before the little monk from Wittenberg climbing 
the scala sancta in Rome on his knees heard the epoch- 
making and immortal words of Paul and Habakkuk ring- 
ing through his soul: “the just shall live by faith.” He 
invites us back to the golden age of Mother Church, 
when the snows of Canossa were cold and kings were 
docile, when the Dominicans (called dogs of the Lord) 
knew their stuff, when Copernicus and Galileo with their 
pestiferous practice of private judgment and individual- 
ism were properly held in leash. Yes, he would have 
us return to that spring time of human hope so closely 
associated with the historic word St. Bartholomew and 
the historic and glorious name of Torquemada, and with 
that fairest blossom of human hope and Catholic dogma 
known as the Inquisition, whose normal functioning 
brought glory to Mother Church by chasing heretics up 
to heaven through martyr flames or down to hell through 
dungeon darkness, as the case might be. 

Now Mr. MacManus commits various fallacies in his 
Philippic against individualism and Protestantism. 
The Baptist has little trouble in answering him. Our 
Catholic friend fails to distinguish rights from beliefs. 
We have ever stood for the rights, civic, intellectual, 
political and religious, of the rationalist as well as the 
Christian. But that is a far cry from accepting the be- 
liefs of the rationalist. 

Individualism is a dangerous principle, but so is every 
other great principle of enlightenment and progress. As 
held by evangelical Christians it assumes that God made 
man in His own image on the one hand, and on the other 
that He made nature and Christianity. The mind of 
man, therefore, can find truth if left free to seek it. The 
alternative is to permit man to attain full growth under 
a system which allows him to think for himself, with 
the Bible as his guide, or to remain intellectually and 
spiritually a moron under a system of compulsion and 
repression. 

God reveals Himself and His revelations become man’s 
discoveries. The Reformation along with the Anabap- 
tist movement which preceded it was a rediscovery of 
God in Christ. “Justification by faith” was the formula 
which expressed the spiritual meaning of that discovery. 
The equal right of all men to direct approach to God 
was the necessary assumption back of the discovery. The 
Scriptures as the authentic and authoritative record 
of Christ and his salvation were the source book which 
led to the discovery. The Holy Spirit regenerating the 
soul of man and illuminating his intellect in accordance 
with the facts and teachings of the New Testament was 
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the safeguard of the individual in his progressive inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the great discovery. Loy- 
alty to Christ and submission to His will in all things are 
the guaranty against rationalistic license in thought, and 


the pledge of righteousness in life and character. 


Our Catholic friend omits from his description of 
Protestantism the authoritative Scriptures, the regen- 
erating and illuminating Spirit of God, the transforming 
experience of God’s redeeming grace in the soul, and the 


supreme Lordship and Saviourhood of Jesus Christ. 
For the authoritative New Testament he substitutes 
the Church; for the Holy Spirit he substitutes the sacra- 
ments; for the transforming inner experience he sub- 
stitutes an outward conformity to ritualistic observ- 
ances; and for the Lordship of Christ he substitutes the 
earthly vicegerent, the pope. 

The right of private judgment is a dangerous word, 
but it is a winged and emancipating word. It is the sole 
guaranty that man will pass out of the childhood to the 
manhood stage of religion. It is the key that Hubmeier 
and Bunyan used to unlock the door of the dungeon 
wherein man’s intellect had been so long imprisoned. 
It was the hammer with which Roger Williams broke the 
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Congress 


On one matter we are resolved: We dare not and will not 
shirk the dangers of liberty by extinguishing liberty itself — 
J. H. Rushbrooke. 


I did not know that John Bunyan was dead. He lives, and 
is more and more coming into his own.—T. R. Glover. 


The foundation of all true Christianity is the home, the 
church, and the school.—Compitroller Hacker, of Toronto. 


The English language, beautiful as it is, has one great de- 
fect—no foreigner can speak it properly —A. Udvarnoki, of 
Hungary. 


The great need of the Baptist denomination is not so much 
that it become larger as that it become better.—F. W. Patter- 
son, of Nova Scotia. 


As a people of Christian faith we are responsible for the 
promotion of Christian faith throughout the world.—wN. J. 
Nordstrom, of Sweden. 
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chain which united church and state. It was the word 
which inspired the heroic courage of Oncken, and the 
stubborn, passive resistance of a Clifford. The right 
of private judgment kindled the vision of world evan- 
gelization to the faith of William Carey and transformed 
western Christianity. The right of private judgment: 
yes, a dangerous word, but a word which started man on 
a new voyage of spiritual discovery, a word which gave 
his spirit wings to soar in its flight upward to God. 
The right of private judgment, a mighty word, un- 
sealing the fountains of power in the nature of man, and 
bearing fruit in countless numbers of towering personal- 
ities, precipitating many a heroic struggle for the rights 
of man, producing the Puritan and Pilgrim migrations, 
creating modern democracies and crushing ancient tyr- 
annies. It is true it produced the sects of Protestantism. 
But these, after all, are not comets or wandering stars 
without central control, plunging blindly through space. 
Jesus Christ is their center and sun. They are separated 
planets, some nearer to and some farther from the center. 
But their loyalty to Christ balances their right of private 
judgment and is the guaranty that the faith of the New 
Testament shall not perish from the earth. 





R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D. D. 
Three Former Presidents of the Baptist World Alliance 


Epigrams 


You cannot win Asia and Africa for Christ unless you keep 
Europe and America for Christ.—Gilbert Laws, of England. 


Material considerations now bulk so large in the thoughts 
of men and of nations. We therefore welcome you because 
you lay stress on the unseen and the spiritual, on those high 
motives of character so essential to real national progress.— 
H. K. Rowell, of Canada. 


The Fatherhood of God is impossible without the Brother- 
hood of Man; we cannot love God without loving our fellow 
men. ‘Therefore, the Negro in your midst is the severest test 
of your Christianity—H. K. Williams, of Chicago. 

The two great errors of Western Christendom are ritualism 
and rationalism.—E. M. Poteat. 


No young man is prepared to face life until he has caught a 
vision of the living Christ and has yielded his life to Him.— 
J.C. Turner, of North Carolina. 
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Partisanship is capable of every sacrifice except the sacri- 
fice of its own views.—E. M. Poteat. 


The only true preventive against war is not the League of 
Nations nor schemes for disarmament, but the enthronement 
in the life of every nation of Him who is the King of Right- 
eousness and the Prince of Peace.—Charles Brown, of London. 


Militarism is not merely the swaggering arrogance of the 
professional soldier, but the spirit of any one whose thoughts 
run in military, material channels, without regard for the 
soul.—Lt. Col. J. H. MacDonald, Acadia University. 


The great word for Baptists is not liberty but love— 
George W. Truett. 


We shall conquer not by the sledgehammer blows of con- 
troversy but by the melting power of love-—John MacNeill. 


Congress 


One of the Exhibit Halls was named Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur and another John Clifford, in memory of two of the 
Alliance presidents. This was worthy recognition of two 
men of eminent service to the denomination and the world. 


Two things will linger longest in the memory of delegates 
who attended the Toronto meeting. One was the inspiring 
program. The other was the great Hall of Friendship, an 
immense building which had been converted into a general 
lounge room filled with hundreds of comfortable chairs where 
delegates mingled in delightful international friendliness. One 
end of the large room was reserved for reading and writing. 
Plenty of tables with stationery furnished the necessary 
facilities while racks along the wall had newspapers from 
most of the leading cities of the world. At another end was 
the book display. In the center was a miniature garden with 
beautiful flowers and a bubbling fountain. The Exhibit Hall 
opened from another side and opposite the fountain was a 
long counter at which tea was served every afternoon by the 
Baptist women of Toronto. It would be difficult indeed to 
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The down grade tendencies in modern worship need to be 
checked. The “public meeting” and “concert” elements are 
too much in evidence in so-called worship. A great deal of 
church music has no worship-value at all. The devotional 
exercises are often poor in quality. The idea of corporate 
communion with God is not central as it should be.—Prof. 
H. L. Marshall, McMaster University. 

Bunyan said that he would stay in prison until the moss 
grew on his eyelids. But the moss never grew on such eye- 
lids—T. R. Glover. 

We hold the gospel in trust, the gospel revealed in the cross+ 
We must not withhold it—C. W. Gilkey. 

The test is not how Christianity works when we export it 
to Africa, but how effective is it when we deal with the sons 
of Africa at home?—C. A. Brooks. 


Comments 


imagine any gathering of Baptists where facilities for friendly 
intercourse, social fellowship and for getting acquainted were 
more admirable or complete. 


We recall no convention where the press, secular and relig- 
ious, was so well cared for, with ample space, as at Toronto. 
The Baptist had three reporters present: Dr. U. M. McGuire, 
Rev. A. C. Osborn of Morgan Park, and Dr. W. L. Ferguson 
of the Northern Theological Seminary in Chicago. At both 
Detroit and Toronto the chief work for the Watchman- 
Examiner was done by that skilled reporter, Dr. Homer D. 
Brookins, the managing editor. Those who imagine that 
reporting two conventions, one right after the other, three 
sessions a day for thirteen days, with committees, exhibits, 
and all sorts of things thrown in for good measure—is easy and 
refreshing work, should try just one day, or one session. 
Experientia docet. 


The polyglot character of this gathering of Baptists was 
clearly seen in some of the signs displayed here and there 
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throughout the Exhibition grounds. For example, the sign 
which prohibited smoking was published in six languages 


No Smoking 

Nicht raufen 

Nu fumati 

Defense de fumer 
Defanduto il fumare 
Nil kuritie 


The Exhibit Hall attracted many visitors. Although not 
so large as the exhibit at Detroit, it was nevertheless more 
worldwide in scope in that the work and progress of the other 
Baptist groups was included. Missions of course had a prom- 
inent place in the section reserved for Baptist publications. 
Sample copies of practically every publication published by 
Baptists in more than fifty languages were here on display. 
Photographs, charts and diagrams revealed in graphic man- 
ner the missionary progress of Baptists around the world. 


A novel contrivance, that has not been tried heretofore at 
large conventions, was used with excellent effect in remind- 
ing speakers that the time allotted for their addresses had 
expired. On the pulpit cleverly concealed from the audience 
were three electric lights. When a speaker had come to 
within three minutes of the expiration of the time scheduled 
for his address the three lights were turned on. At the end of 
another minute one light went off; at the end of the next 
minute the second light went off. When the time was finally 
up the final light was extinguished. 


The Information Bureau in Friendship Hall had to answer 
many questions and tried in every way to be of service to the 
delegates. One Welsh delegate however made a request 
which unfortunately could not be granted. Thoroughly 
soaked by the persistent rains of the opening day he came to 
the Information Bureau and said, ‘‘ My lodging place is five 
miles away and I am thoroughly soaked, can you furnish a 
change of clothing?”” This was beyond even the resourceful 
people in charge of the Information Bureau and they referred 
him to the nearest clothing store. 
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A clever newspaper writer in one of the daily papers com- 
mented on the Baptist Congress as follows: “Badges, bag- 
gage, strong tongues, odd hats, perplexed faces, friendliness, 
automobiles, booths, policemen, questions, white beards, 
signboards, eager young men, helpful young women, maps, 
lists, long skirts, parcels, handshakes. All these things rolled 
into one are a glimpse of the great Baptist Congress at the 
Exhibition grounds in its opening stages yesterday afternoon 
and today. The flavor of the congress is cosmopolitan.” 


At the request of various Nationals represented in the 
Congress of the Alliance, services were arranged for Sunday 
morning, June 24th, at 10 o’clock, as follows: 


GERMANS: A meeting for German people in their own tongue 
was held in the Immanuel Baptist Church, with Rev. 
F. W. Simoleit, Neuruppin, Germany, as preacher. 


Pores: A meeting for Polish people was held in the Audi- 
torium in Memorial Institute, and the speakers were: 
Professor L. Adamus, East Orange, N. J.; Professor 
Andrew Slabey, East Orange, N. J.; Rev. S. Spalek, 
Warsaw, Poland. 


HuncariAns: A Hungarian service was held in College Street 
Baptist Church, with Rev. M. Biro, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
preacher. 


ITatraANs: An Italian service was held in the Beverly Street 
Baptist Church, with Rev. Antonio Maugano, D.D., of 
Hamilton, N. Y., as preacher. 

Letts: A service in the Lettish tongue was conducted in the 
College Street Baptist Church, with Rev. P. Laubert as 
the preacher. 


RUSSIANS AND UKRAINIANS: A service for Russians and 
Ukrainians was held in John Street Baptist Mission, with 
Professor Neprash, of East Orange, N. J. 


SPANIARDS: A service was held in the Spanish tongue, con- 
ducted by Rev. A. Celma, of Barcelona, Spain. 


Portes: An Evening Service was also held for the Poles of 
Toronto in Robinson Street Baptist Mission. 
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A Plea fora ig Religion 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE NORTHERN 


BAPTIST CONVENTION IN DETROIT 
BY REV. THOMAS PHILLIPS, D.D., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


4] WANT this morning to plead for a bigger 
Sy religion. I must believe more if I am going 
I to believe anything at all. It is really an 
2 G alternative between agnosticism and a 
As = much bigger faith than I have at the 
es) yj present time. 

—— In August, 1914, it was a glorious day, a 
day just spilling over with yellow light, and I was preach- 
ing to a quiet congregation. We were quite secure. 
Nothing was going to happen. War was impossible, 
progress inevitable, peace invulnerable. Then came the 
crash. One felt that Sunday as if every ideal for which 
one had stood had crashed to the ground, that religion, 
the religion of the world had let him down, and that 
young men would be hurried to the shambles because 
the faith of their fathers had failed. And honestly, I went 
out of that pulpit that morning feeling I never wanted 
to preach again; the whole thing had crashed. 

But religion refuses to be crashed. Empires crash, 
cities crash, conventions crash, reputations crash, but 
religion came out of that ordeal stronger than ever be- 
fore. It is as impossible for a spirit to escape from 
religion as for a body to escape from the law of gravita- 
tion. So long as we live, we are wedded to the faith that 
life is livable; that the world is tolerable; that goodness 
is eternal; that goodness must come out on top; that 
faith is incurable. We cannot kill it. I noticed out in 
western Canada the little cathedral shanties on the 
prairies. Life on the prairies is hard, yet religion is on 
top. I saw it in the totems of the Indian tribes. We 
must have religion. It was religion that started man; 
it gave him the first institutions, the first architecture, 
the first domestic advance. Religion gave purpose to his 
activities, and it is religion that has brought the world 
into some kind of unity. As humanity began, so it must 
end. It came as a glimmer at the beginning, it may come 
as a full revelation at the end. Religion is incurable. 

But what is it? Here comes the necessity of rethinking 
religion all over again, rethinking it from its very founda- 
tions. I want to ask myself, what is real religion, the real 
thing, the vital essence, something that makes religion 
to be religion? I find it to be relationship between the 
creator and the creature, between the part and the whole, 
the infinite and the finite, between self and God. A 
young man came to me, an officer in the war, and said, 
“Do not think we are not interested in spiritual things; 
we are, but our problem is how to be hitched on to Jesus 
Christ.” Many attempts have been made to do this, but 
for me the expression of relationship is the only way; to 
me anything else is failure. Religion is Jesus, the incar- 





nation. In the incarnation, kinship of God to man is 
revealed, kinship so close that God can become human 
and man can become divine. I do not claim all men are 
divine. In the incarnation, I see God possessing man, and 
by possessing man, making man a perfect man. So in the 
incarnation God is human; nothing alien in God that is 
not in humanity. In God man finds what it is in him 
to be. As he grows, he grows more like God, because God 
is coming nearer to man, and man nearer to God. Re- 
ligion is the life of God in the soul of man. 

Then, I ask, what is the nature of this relationship? 
I look at Jesus again, and thereI find that the attitude 
of man is sonship, and the attitude of God is grace. And 
I want a new word for grace—givingness of God, untiring 
and unending givingness of God. The incarnation means 
God is giving, ever giving. He gave in Jesus. He is ever 
giving into the world today. The incarnation reveals 
God’s manward movement. He is giving, giving, ever 
giving. Every day and every moment, all the days and 
nights, He gives, He gives, He ever gives. 

God came in Jesus, and God is the same, yesterday, 
today and forever. Therefore, God is ever giving. Jesus 
gave nothing other than Himself, gave Himself for others. 
God is giving, ever giving at sacrificial cost, at the cost of 
Calvary and the Cross; it is eternal in God’s nature. 
God is not a God who exacts, but a God who gives, not 
making demands, but making sacrifices. He is righteous- 
ness, but not the righteousness vindicating its own 
dignity. It is righteousness vindicating itself to un- 
righteousness. Jesus reveals God as giving, not standing 
aloof, but sharing Himself with the ungodly and sinful. 
Jesus reveals God as love, not looking out for merit, but 
love creating merit, creating excellence, loving the unlov- 
able; that is God. If I could only reveal the divine love 
there would be no need to argue with anybody to believe 
or to repent or to join the church. 

In three ways this is true. The trouble with us is we 
have been thinking of God unworthily; we have un- 
worthily conceived of God. If we think of God as 
material, we become gross and low. If we think of God 
as relegated to the dim distance, life becomes uncertain 
and the world bare. If we think of God as power, life 
becomes violent and magic. God is all these and more. 
Behind His power is goodness, behind His goodness is 
love, and behind His love is grace. Grace includes love 
and light and righteousness. Christ is the manifestation 
of God. 

It is because we have not seen this that we are divided. 
Religion always unites. Only the power of religion can 
unite the world. I was interested in looking at the red 
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Indians. Their totem poles united them into tribes. 
Mohammedanism is a great religion; it produces the 
finest brotherhood in the world. We must not condemn 
Mohammedans. During the war we got to believe that 
God was English, and the Germans that God was German. 
A Welshman prayed during the war, “Oh, Lord, be 
neutral, and we will settle the thing very soon.” I admit 
things were done during those days of horror that almost 
put people outside the pale of humanity, but nothing 
was done during those days of horror that put them out- 
side of the grace of God. Stanley discovered some na- 
tions in Africa that he could not classify, there was no 
room in science for them, but there is plenty of room in 
the word of God for them. 

But it not only unites humanity, it unites brothers, 
which is a much bigger problem. It is because we have 
not conceived God worthily that we are divided. 
Take Jesus and the twelve disciples. What difficulty 
he had to manage Peter, the American; John, the Welsh- 
man; James, the fundamentalist; and Thomas, the 
modernist. There they were, raw material to begin with, 
not one of them believing in Him except as a man. They 
came under the influence of divine grace. They sang 
different notes, different tunes, but Jesus was the con- 
ductor. When Jesus leads the choir all the members of 
the Baptist denomination will sing in tune. The solution 
is in the grace of God, a greater conception of God. 
Think more of God and less of ourselves, and then every 
denomination and church will be united. 

Such a conception of God produces a new morality. 
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The old morality is not big enough for the new day. 
The old morality was justice, but justice is not equal to 
the demands of today. We are not going to settle the 
world by settling debts or boundaries or wages or profits. 
We want something bigger than that. The big stick and 
a square deal is good Old Testament, but there is not a 
bit of New Testament in it. If we are ever going to settle 
the world, we need something big enough to heal the 
wounds of the world. Mere talk about law and justice is 
not going to lift up humanity out of the slums. I want 
something bigger than justice, I want sympathy. I want 
grace that can heal and love. This is impossible without 
the grace of God. I know of no way out. 

Indeed, all my religion is this. I go to God for every- 
thing I want, then I pass on everything I get from God to 
men. God loves me, and I must pass it on and love all 
men, love the unlovable until they are lovable. Chris- 
tianity is by the grace of God to like him whom you do 
not like. God forgave me when I did not deserve it, and 
I must pass it on. I must repent. God made it very easy 
for me to repent, and I must make it very easy for other 
folks. Very often we want to kick people out of our 
churches, but we never saved anybody by kicking them 
out. God is compassionate, and I must be compassionate. 
People are like the apples on the tree. In July, how bit- 
ter and unpalatable, then the sun of August comes down 
on them and by the middle of September they are sweet 
and juicy. I must pass on the patience and love of God. 
It is only through the grace of God that brotherhood will 
ever be grounded in the nature of humanity. 

















The World Distribution of Baptists 


STRIKING feature of the Exhibit Hall at Toronto was a 

wall map of the world, electrically lighted, showing the 
areas of Baptist population. Below the map were church and 
membership statistics as follows, not including Russia: 





Continent Churches Membership 
Europe 8190 657,805 
Asia 3143 343,165 
Africa 1234 72,530 
North America 56721 8,497,590 
Central America and West 

Indies - 642 61,725 
South America 422 34,141 
Australasia 453 33,001 

70805 9,679,957 


In view of the presence of so many European Baptists, the 


statistical reports covering the Baptist situation in Europe . 


attracted more than usual attention. They will be of interest 
to our readers and are indicated in the next column. 


It should be noted that figures in both tables for Europe 
do not include Soviet Russia, as accurate statistics for that 
country are not available. 


Country Churches Membership 
Austria 2 255 
Belgium 3 142 
Bulgaria 13 452 
Czechoslovakia 25 2,659 
Esthonia 40 5,272 
Finland 51 3,283 
France 36 1,772 
Germany 261 60,044 
Holland 34 3,461 
Hungary 69 11,331 
Italy 53 2,589 
Jugo-Slavia II 1,034 
Latvia 89 9,288 
Lithuania 12 1,035 
Norway 45 5,016 
Poland 81 11,240 
Portugal 9 405 
Rumania 255 32,423 
Spain 34 1,095 
Sweden 682 61,149 
Switzerland II 1,536 


In the above list Great Britain is not included. 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


The General Review of the Year 1927-28 gives an in- 
teresting glance at the marked achievements and conditions. 
It says the service of the missionary staff has been heroic, 
devoted, self-sacrificing, and has upheld the finest traditions 
of the missionary enterprise.. The response of the churches 
throughout the Convention territory has been loyal and 
generous, revealing increasing interest in the work. The 
year has been one of constructive developments in practically 
all fields and phases of the Society’s work. In Burma the 
centennial of the Karen Mission directs fresh attention to 
the spiritual results achieved on this our first American 
foreign field. Significant also is the Belgian Congo Jubilee. 
In China, despite the civil warring, missionaries have gradually 
returned to their fields, and Christian missions face new and 
more hopeful opportunities. 

The Report refers to the remarkable service of President 
W. C. Coleman, as indeed do all the reports; also to the 
launching of the Judson Fund. It touches on the Jerusalem 
Missionary Council; the report of the Special Deputation 
to the Far East; the return of missionaries to China; transfer 
of responsibility to Chinese leadership in West China; re- 
organization in East China; Shanghai College and its new 
Chinese president; the China emergency fund and famine; 
readjustment of work on the Inland Sea of Japan; ten years 
of political reform in India; a new Governor for Burma, of 
the highest Christian character; fifty years of progress among 
the Kachins; a special deputation to India, consisting of 
Secretary J. C. Robbins, Prof. Henry B. Robins, and Charles 
S. Aldrich, to study the work and its problems; this by request 
of the missionaries. The deputation will participate in the 
Karen Centennial at Tavoy. Mr. Aldrich goes without 
expense to the Board. 

Other features noted are the rebuilding of Judson College; 
fifty years of progress at Kurnool, South India, celebrated 
last March; the Nellore cyclone; Belgian Congo jubilee, 
September 16-25; special deputation to Belgian Congo, con- 
sisting of Dr. A. C. Baldwin of Philadelphia, Secretary P. H. 
J. Lerrigo, and Dr. E. C. Kunkle. The report further refers 
to the rediscovery of Africa by the commercial world, making 
this a wonderful opportunity for the missionary forces. (To 
this we shall give attention later.) The review also includes 
reference to the Hubmaier celebration in Vienna; religious 
freedom for Baptists in Rumania; a new Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Russia; the service of Dr. W. O. Lewis as special 
representative in Europe; the Toronto World Alliance 
Congress; changes in the Board occasioned by the resignation 
of Dr. Frederick L. Anderson as chairman and the election 
of Dr. Herbert J. White as his successor; a review of mission 
policies by a special committee, still in progress; establish- 
ment of the department of budget and research; service and 
adjustments of the secretarial staff; relations with the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation; details of the Judson Fund; 
missionary publicity, recognizing the generous space given 
by the denominational papers, and the special service of 


Missions in presenting the Society’s cause. Mention is 
made of definite contacts with the fields, with the striking 
statement that the salaries of more than half of the Society’s 
missionaries are now pledged by either churches or individuals 
as their special representatives on the foreign field. Also of 
the deputation services of missionaries, greatly increased; 
homes for missionaries and their children; interdenomina- 
tional relationships; Treasurer Huntington’s visit to the 
mission fields; the Baptist Mission Press in Rangoon; mis- 
sionary property interests; depletion of the missionary staff; 
oriental students in the U. S.; and notices of the death of 
twelve missionaries, a number of them pioneers. The tributes 
are to Rev. George Campbell, Mrs. Sarah Jane Chute, Mrs. 
Emma L. Coldren, Dr. David Downie, Mrs. Mary Laurence 
Gurney, Rev. Henry Ware Hale, Dr. G. H. Hamlen, L. 
Trevor Helfrich, Rev. George R. Kampfer, Mrs. Selden R. 
McCurdy, Dr. J. T. Proctor, Rev. W. O. Valentine. Tributes 
are paid also to Dr. Thomas H. Stacy and Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, longtime members of the Board. The closing 
paragraphs are given to the candidate department and 
a new apologetic for foreign missions. 





H. J. WHITE, D.D. 


REELECTED CHAIRMAN AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE 
FOREIGN MISSION BOARD FOR 1928-1929 


O. R. JUDD 


The financial review reports a total expenditure in the 
Society’s work of $1,589,967, and total receipts of $1,690,765, 
an excess of receipts over expenditures of $100,798. This 
surplus has been applied to the accumulated deficit, which 
has now been reduced to $140,061. This gratifying result is 
due on one hand to a substantial increase in receipts, es- 
pecially from the gifts of churches and individuals, and on 
the other hand to a rigid limitation of expenditures, involving 
some very real sacrifices in the work. The total receipts in 
specifics were $114,465, as compared with $81,393 the year 
preceding. These gifts were designated as follows: for land, 
buildings and equipment, $42,439; China emergency, $22,479; 
Judson Fund, $17,958; miscellaneous objects, $31,587. The 
total amount received in legacies was $230,551. New annuity 
agreements show a gratifying increase; 95 being written 
representing a total of $178,511 as compared with $129,823 
the preceding year. 
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The Report opens with a sketch of the work of the Society’s 
first appointee, Rev. Thomas W. Merrill, which was in 
Michigan. (This is fully given in June Missrons.) It notes 
the homegoing of Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, for a quarter 
century a member of its board of managers; the reestablish- 
ment of the Department of Latin North American Work, with 
Charles S. Detweiler as secretary; the election of Dr. Charles 
E. Tingley as associate secretary, to give his attention to 
raising the Church Edifice Revolving Fund, in cooperation 
with the state conventions and city mission societies. 

Missions in the United States show 858 missionaries com- 
missioned to service as follows: Special field men, 7; English- 
speaking, 80; city and foreign-speaking, 178 in 23 racial 
groups; evangelists, 22; colporter missionaries, 41; chapel car 
evangelists, 10; missionaries to the Indians, 12; social service 
and rural workers, 8. 

The Report covers Foreign-speaking Churches; Negroes 
in the North; Christian Centers; English-speaking Work; 
Social Service; Rural Community Work; Indian Missions; 
Evangelism, and Baptisms. 

In foreign-speaking work the use of English in church 
services is rapidly increasing; there is ready response to the 
evangelistic program, and many churches have become centers 
of home mission activity. The Negro migration to the North 
has declined but a steady movement is to be expected. The 
study of race relations is therefore of increasing importance. 
It is hoped that a cooperative missionary effort may be 
formed with the National Baptist Convention. In Detroit is 
found one of the best examples of cooperation between the 
leaders of both races. Supervisors of rural work have been 
maintained in five states. Tribute is paid to the twelve 
missionaries among the Indians for an unsurpassed devotion. 
A significant movement among the Indians looks to a native 
ministry. Conferences on evangelism have been conducted 
in 25 states. The personal or visitation type of evangelism 
has been widely popular. The Society has made liberal 
appropriations to this work. Missionaries laboring as ap- 
pointees and joint appointees of the Society report 6,455 
baptisms. The Society helps support 22 directors of evangel- 
ism and evangelists in 19 states; it cooperates with the 
B. Y. P. U. A. in supporting a secretary of evangelism. 

The Report treats of the Society’s educational work among 
the Negroes. This will be fully dealt with in October Missions 
in a comprehensive survey by Dr. Hovey. In Mexico the 
social revolution has reached its equilibrium. The work of 
Protestant missions, heretofore confined to the cities, can 
now reach out to the rural districts. Dr. Ernesto Barocio 
has completed his first year as general missionary with 
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encouraging results. The Report covers Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Haiti, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

In aiding in the construction of 17 church buildings and 
one parsonage $35,200 was loaned with interest and $23,750 
without interest, through the Church Edifice Department. 
Less than half the churches needing it received assistance, as 
funds were not available. Unpaid loans past due amount 
to more than $100,000. 

The working budget for the year was $827,000, divided as 
follows; English-speaking and Indian Missions, $66,950; 
City and Foreign-speaking Missions, $160,074; Social Service 
and Rural Work, $16,045; Colporter Missionary and Chapel 
Car Work, $28,000; Evangelism, $35,873; Special Evangelistic 
Campaign, $7,150; Latin North American Work, $116,400; 
Church Edifice Work, $45,000; Education, $199,073; General 
Contingent Fund, $4,865; Administration $147,570. 

The Architectural Department has prepared sketches for 
31 important churches, besides studies for college buildings 
and campus plans. Its work was described fully in February 
Missions. Further topics treated are literature and pub- 
licity, the associated home mission agencies, division of the 
budget, cooperative contacts, and needs. Detailed reports 
of departments follow the executive secretary’s report, in the 
closing paragraph of which Dr. Charles L. White says: 

“It should never be forgotten that the Society from the 
beginning has been a pioneer in missionary work; it has sought 
to bring churches to self-support at the earliest moment 
possible; it has placed responsibility for initiative, supervision, 
and management as financial strength and leadership have 
appeared, in the several state conventions and city mission 
societies whose organization it encouraged; it has been willing 
to drop every piece of work which it has begun as soon as 
possible in order that it might cultivate new fields as its 
resources permitted. Difficult indeed has it been to follow 
this plan, but the great number of self-supporting churches 
now contributing to the world-wide work of the denomination 
has justified the policy which invariably has been pursued. 
In the areas in which the Society pioneered we see now strong 
churches, state conventions, and city mission societies. The 
decades have witnessed an amazing growth in the population 
and wealth of the country, and these developments have 
placed new missionary obligations upon this national Society 
which can only be met by the prayer of the churches that the 
Lord will thrust forth laborers into His harvest, and by a 
determination on the part of the people to do a larger mis- 
sionary work in their 6wn parishes and near-by areas and to 
give more generously that missionaries may undertake new 
work in wider fields.” 
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Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


The Report opens with a tribute to Miss Mabelle Rae 
McVeigh for her seven years of service as foreign and can- 
didate secretary, she having resigned to become the wife of 
Dr. A. LeGrand of Wisconsin. From her report for the 
foreign department these facts are taken: The staff of active 
missionaries, which five years ago numbered 248, has been 
reduced to 204—the reduction being a total loss to the work. 
During the year the Society operated on a spending budget 
of $405,082, 70 per cent of the budget approved by the 
finance committee of the Convention. This necessitated keep- 
ing 16 devoted workers on extended furlough. Most of them 
secured remunerative positions, thus relieving the Society 
finances. But in spite of all problems the year has been full 
of rejoicing. Consecration of life has been evident among 
native Christians and our native churches have been function- 
ing effectively. 

In Congo the staff numbers 9, all on the field. The jubilee 
of Baptist work there will be celebrated in September, and 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman and her daughter will represent the 
Woman’s Board. News items are given from the various 
fields. These have largely been covered in our issues during 
the year. The concluding paragraph of this section says: 

“Tt is expected that the Judson Fund will prove a great 
relief to our work in its neediest places. All the fields have 
been reviewed carefully, and when the necessary amount has 
been secured for Judson College, $212,000 will be available 
for distribution for the urgent calls of missionaries for the 
work among women and children in ten different sections of 
the Orient. There has been no expansion or extension of our 
work since the beginning of the New World Movement. 
Receding income has reduced the amount of work and the 


number of workers. The income from the Judson Fund will 
permit no increase at any point, but will help to restore and 
retain work already established. It will provide a few buildings 
for schools almost literally without roofs and will put a few 
workers back into stations where the work has barely been 
held by big hearts and long arms of love of missionaries that 
could not see a field abandoned and so have taken on double 
duty. The present national movements demand more at- 
tention to native Christian leadership, and a small amount 
will be devoted to this need. Although every missionary is 
an evangelist, a missionary Ford trebles the service, and the 
amount set apart for evangelism will supply more funds and 
folks for direct personal work.” 

Recognition is given to the missionaries who have died 
during the year: Mabel E. Bovell of West China, Elizabeth 
Nash of China and Japan. Brief sketches are given of the new 
appointees. (These will be found elsewhere in this issue.) 

The Administrative Department reports concerning the 
meetings of the board and the sub-committees; designated 
gifts; special gifts; deputation work, in which 35 missionaries 
on furlough have given 1,385 addresses in 26 states; the over- 
seas White Cross; summer schools of missions and summer 
assemblies; union promotional work; interdenominational 
contacts; and the Judson Fund. Special mention is made of 
the ‘‘splendid work” of President Coleman. The Literature 
and Publicity Department tells of the four agencies of ex- 
pression used to extend interest in woman’s work for women 
and children on the foreign field: Our Work in the Orient; 
Side Lights, a new quarterly publication; Helping Hand 
pages in Missions; and leaflets of various types. Mrs. Mary 
L. Bishop makes her final report as secretary. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


The Report opens with reference to the mountaintop 
experience in the celebration of the Golden Anniversary in 
Chicago a year ago. From this event the Society looked 
forward to greater endeavor in the unfinished task of making 
America Christian. It presents the report of a special com- 
mittee appointed to study the various phases of the Society’s 
work. The committee made the following recommendations: 
That entry into any new field should be based on a decision 
that the Society is the logical agency for such work; that only 
thoroughly trained workers be appointed; that the policy to 
establish Christian Centers in cosmopolitan fields be re- 
affirmed; that the primary schools in Cuba and Central 
America be strengthened; that the present policy of emphasis 
on concentrating its efforts in Negro schools of the higher 
grades be continued; and that the Christian Americanization 
department consecrate its work where adequate supervision 
is possible and opportunities exist for securing good volunteers. 

Regarding the Golden Anniversary Projects the Report 
says that the appropriations for the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, $20,000; for the West End Community House, Boston, 
$25,000; for the Judson Neighborhood House, New York, 
$16,965 out of $30,000 appropriation, have been used for 
these projects. Plans are under consideration for the Mexican 
Christian Center, Phoenix, and the Hopi Indian Community 
House, Toreva, $10,000 each. ‘The Alice B. Coleman Hall at 
Mather School, Beaufort, S. C., is practically completed, 
using the $40,000 appropriation. ‘The new building at Alaska 
Orphanage was opened for use last November, at expense of 
about $12,806. The fund of $50,000 for a new building at 


Hartshorn Memorial has been invested; and negotiations are 
in progress for the purchase of a site in San Salvador for the 
new school building. It is hoped that before another year 
most if not all of the new buildings planned will have been 
completed. 

The Report treats of the Committee of Conference; 
Council of Women for Home Missions; cooperation in Latin 
America; relations with the Home Mission Society; evan- 
gelism; the White Cross; deputation work; summer schools, 
assemblies and conferences. There are condensed reports from 
the mission fields, covering Christian Centers, foreign- 
language groups; Negroes; Indians; Orientals; Alaska, and 
Latin America. The missionary supervisors of the eastern 
and western division report the work on their fields among 
the foreign-speaking groups. They tell of faithfulness, 
activity, faith and growth. In the Christian Americanization 
work special attention has been given to plans for stabilizing 
the work of the 3,000 volunteers. 

The editorial department reports a busy year, with three 
books issued, besides the regular output of leaflet literature. 
Mrs. Judd’s Fifty Golden Years, the jubilee history, sold all 
of the 5,000 edition save 329 copies, an exceptional sale. A 
25,000 edition of Echoes-Tidings, a 15,000 edition of Women 
on Home Mission Fields, an attractive edition of From Ocean 
to Ocean, a Handbook, and a number of unusually readable 
leaflets are among the products of the year. The Training 
School reports a prosperous and happy year. Memorial 
tributes are paid to Clara L. Kimball, Hallie F. Embree, 
Clara S. Nielson, and Lina J. Hagstrome. 
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A Glimpse at Central America 


BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 
Secretary of Spanish-Speaking Missions, the American Baptist Home Mission Society 


YAIHEN I purchased my steamship ticket in 
| New Orleans for Port Barrios, Guatemala, 
i I was asked by the agent not simply my 
| profession but also my religion. Not very 
(| long before the steamship company had 
Yi not been allowed to land one of its pas- 
sengers at this port because he was a priest. 
Guatemala has long been known as the one country in 
Central America where the anti-clericals have been in 
continuous control for about fifty years. Long ago the 
state won its supremacy over the church and priests have 
submitted to registration for some time. It is not strange, 
therefore, that more missions and missionaries are at work 
here than in any other of these countries. In the capital 
city I had the privilege of renewing acquaintance with 
the Presbyterian Mission, as I tarried there one day, 
making preparation for my automobile journey into 
Salvador. 

The following day began for me at 3:30 a.m. in Guate- 
mala City and ended after a dusty ride over rough dirt 
roads at 5:00 p. m. in Santa Ana, Salvador. Here there 
were Baptist saints to refresh the tired traveler. - Visits 
in the school of the Woman’s Society and in the home of 
Missionary Todd, and preaching services in the crowded 
church on the Lord’s Day, brought mutual encourage- 
ment. On this visit a beautiful tract of land was dis- 
covered on the edge of the city not far from our church, 
where a boarding school might be erected. We have long 
needed in this republic an institution for training our 
young people for Christian service. The land at least 
should be secured before it is divided into town lots, and 
before the growth of the city raises it to prohibitive levels, 
for Salvador has entered upon a period of rapid develop- 
ment. The use of the automobile is increasing, and this 
brings better roads. The streets of the capital have been 
paved, and school-houses have been built ;—all with the 
proceeds of a loan floated in New York and guaranteed 
by the administration of customs under American super- 
vision. This has also brought with it an increase of 
taxation, which has weighed heavily upon the people by 
increasing house-rents. 

What an international force is Christian missions! A 
Mexican educated in the Baptist Spanish-American 
Seminary of Los Angeles is the successful pastor of the 
church in San Salvador. A Spaniard, representing a Bap- 
tist manufacturer of golf supplies in Dayton, Ohio, 
attends the evening services and makes himself known. 
He had been converted in a Presbyterian church in 
Havana. The next day on invitation he addresses the 
annual institute of Baptist pastors. The gospel is making 
progress when there are found leaders in business life who 
bear witness to their faith in Christ, American and 
Briton, Mexican, Spaniard, and Salvadorean all sharing 
with one another the treasures they have found in the 
Word of God. Mr. Chapman, the British superintendent 
of our Mission, reports an increasing sale of evangelical 
literature, nearly $2,000 worth of books being sold by 
mail this past year. No wonder the missionaries find in 





every town those who welcome them and who are eager 
for more teaching. 

From Salvador I proceeded by sea to Nicaragua, and 
suddenly found myself in the midst of the activities of 
the American Marines. They are a friendly lot, and as 
a whole are conducting themselves with credit to our 
country. The best of the non-commissioned officers have 
been selected to train and command a force of Nicaraguan 
constabulary, and these men as well as the regular force 
of Marines scattered over the country have quickly won 
the friendship of the people and given them a feeling of 
security that had previously been lacking. Salvador and 
Guatemala are seething with anti-American propaganda, 
manifested in daily editorials in the press and in student 
gatherings. But in Nicaragua there is practically nothing 
of this. There is complete liberty of the press, and 
newspapers have been multiplying; but on the whole 
there is a friendly tone toward the United States. The 
Liberals are happy because they see in the Marines a 
guarantee of a fair election, by which they expect to enter 
peaceably into control of the government. And the 
Conservatives can say nothing against intervention 
because they invited it and for a long time profited by 
it. Only Sandino, fanatic or idealist as he may be, pro- 
tests by bloody reprisals upon the Marines. 

The present government is conservative and none too 
friendly toward evangelical missionaries. In the town 
of Rivas as I was preaching I was annoyed by two men 
outside on the street, who kept up a noisy laughter and 
coughing during the service. When I afterwards won- 
dered that no one had gone out to stop their rudeness, I 
was told that they were policemen especially sent there 
to annoy us. In Managua, Mr. Harry Strachan of Costa 
Rica recently conducted some largely attended meetings 
in the auditorium of the Colegio Bautista. For three 
nights as many as one thousand people had been attend- 
ing to hear the Porto Rican evangelist who was preaching 
for Mr. Strachan, when suddenly early one evening the 
preacher was arrested and thrown into jail. When 
asked what charge was preferred against him, the police 
answered that there was no charge, but that his preach- 
ing was unacceptable to them. It was a bold attempt to 
break up these special services. Of course as soon as the . 
American minister spoke to the authorities about it, the 
preacher was released. 

The gospel is making a stir in Nicaragua, and the 
nation knows that a new force is in their midst. In 
Salvador our churches are looked down upon as being 
made up of the humble dependent classes. But in 
Nicaragua there is no such caste system as in Salvador, 
where a comparatively few families hold all the land like 
feudal lords. Consequently, although our church mem- 
bers in Nicaragua are poor, there is a more aggressive 
and independent spirit among them, and they count for 
more in the life of the country. With the coming of the 
Liberals into power and with peace guaranteed by the 
American occupation, the preachers of the gospel will 
have access as never before to the people of Nicaragua. 
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A Summary of the Annual Report for 1927-1928 


The denomination achieved during the 
past year a success that constitutes both 
an asset and a liability. An asset because 
we have gone into a new year on the full 
tide of mounting spirit and energy which 
made victory possible. A liability be- 
cause we have imposed upon ourselves a 
new obligation. Having begun to rise, we 
cannot find a single sound reason for not 
continuing to rise. The true measure of 
our recent success will be tested by the 
help we derive from it in meeting the 
tasks that are ahead of us. 

Receipts of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation for the year increased 
$575,000. Almost all of the ground that 
the denomination had lost in three years 
of declining trend was in this single year 
regained. About 14 per cent was added 
to the budget of every participating or- 
ganization and for the first time since 
this Board was established it was pos- 
sible to send around the world the joyous 
message that a greater and not a dimin- 
ished portion was assured our missions 
everywhere. 

This rapid review sums up the results 
that can be expressed in a definite fact 
statement, but it leaves out of the pic- 
ture the most important development of 
all. That was the wave of revived inter- 
est and activity which swept through the 
denomination with invigorating force 
and caused churches to take hold of the 
Standard Missionary Promotional Pro- 
gram with an energy which lends new 
meaning to the word cooperation. In 
this awakening of the denominational 
consciousness and the recognition ac- 
corded a normal, logical plan for produc- 
ing missionary funds, lies our best hope 
__ of profiting in future by the experience of 
a victory year. 


FOUNDATION BUILDING 


The progress of the past year was in 
large degree made possible by work done 
in years when we did not appear to be 
making any progress. It was in 1925 that 
the Standard Missionary Promotional 
Program was first submitted in outline to 
the denomination and approved. By 
1927 we had in accordance with that 
program consolidated our objectives into 
a single, definite major task and could 
concentrate on that task with all our 
forces. The fiscal year began with im- 


pressive evidence, in the Convention 
Honor Roll, for the month of May, of the 
fact that the plan for quota acceptance 
and the pledging of individual members 
before the year’s beginning was making 
rapid headway. Never before had the 
denomination started a year with so 
many churches prepared to begin the 
production of missionary funds on the 
first Sunday of May. With the year thus 
favorably launched and with a record of 
nearly 1600 churches that paid one- 
twelfth of their annual quotas in the first 
month, the aim was to make the year one 
of continuous effort. That meant to keep 
missionary interests before the denomi- 
nation in such a way as would build up 
both present and future support. 

In this the Board was greatly helped 
and encouraged by the personal work of 
President Coleman. He immediately 
challenged the interest of new groups, 
and by presenting the denominational 
message from the angle of a man of 
affairs, he fixed attention in a new way 
upon subjects that form the very heart 
of the Standard Program. It is not too 
much to say that missionary responsi- 
bility, both of the church and of the 
individual, has never been so generally 
discussed as since Mr. Coleman set be- 
fore the constituency the clear-cut and 
definite standards of giving which have 
won such wide approval that the denomi- 
nation itself may be said to have made 
them a part of the promotional program. 


Our joy over the increase in donation 
receipts is tempered by the fact that they 
still fell $1,450,000 short of the amount 
called for by the budget. It has been 
many times pointed out and can now be 
repeated, that the Northern Baptist 
budget is made up on a basis that repre- 
sents the minimum requirements of 
work authorized by the denomination 
in the past. Every dollar of shortage 
means not merely the withholding of 
money, but the destruction of something 
that no Christian would willingly destroy 
if he stopped to think about the conse- 
quences of indifference. In plain terms, 
we cannot regard our support of the 
denominational work as rating at par 
until we raise the total amount of the 
unified budget and that means adding a 
million and a half dollars to the total of 
last year’s receipts. 
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THE SOLUTION 

To meet this situation the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation proposes to ad- 
vance, by all means in its power, the 
Standard Missionary Promotional Pro- 
gram. The general purpose is to insure 
before the beginning of each fiscal year 
the acceptance of adequate local church 
quotas and the pledging of individual 
church members; the payment of such 
individual pledges in fifty-two equal 
weekly instalments beginning with the 
first Sunday of May, and the payment of 
church quotas to the state office at the 
regular rate of one-twelfth in each and 
every month. 

This definite schedule outlines the ap- 
proach to the fiscal year ahead: 

January — Missionary information 
month. A sweeping view of the denomi- 
national work on all fields, presented by 
means of which the World Tour and the 
Caravan afford examples. 


A VITAL QUESTION 

February — Quota acceptance month. 
The facing by the local church of its 
missionary responsibility, according to a 
standard which the church itself is to 
fix in the light of its membership and 
resources. Suggested standards, first 
offered by President Coleman for con- 
sideration by the churches, are these: 

A small church—25 cents for missions 
to $1 for local expenses. 

An average church—so cents to mis- 
sions to $1 for local expenses. 

A leading church—$1 for missions to 
$1 for local expenses. 

An exceptional church—$2 for mis- 
sions to $1 for local expenses. 

March — Every member enlistment. 
With the adoption of a quota which the 
conscience and judgment of the church 
pronounce adequate, the next logical 
step is the pledging of individual mem- 
bers to insure the payment of the quota 
in full. Preparatory work reaches a 
climax in this March activity, because 
only as it succeeds in obtaining the 
pledges of individuals will the church be 
able to produce the quota that has been 
adopted. 

April—Review of the local church 
situation and a check-up on the quota 
payments for the current year, soon to 
end. As time goes on the effect of the 
Standard Program will be to require less 
and less attention to special measures for 
getting in missionary funds during the 
closing months of the year. 


INDIVIDUAL GIFTS 


Encouraging progress has been made 
in the work carried on by the Board for 
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the systematic increase of unified budget 
donations in the form of individual gifts, 
over and above regular church quotas. 
This work went forward the more rapidly 
because of President Coleman’s activity 
in directing attention to the subject, and 
results of the fresh interest aroused are 
visible in the annual financial statement. 
Receipts credited to individual gifts in 
the fiscal year that ended April 3oth, 
amounted to $706,012, which compares 
with $335,166 the year before. In this, 
as in the case of the churches, the hope 
of the denomination is in the growth of 
a sense of stewardship which makes it the 
ruling purpose to see how much and not 
how little can be done. There are many 
members of Northern Baptist churches 
who are able to make gifts on a scale that 
takes no account of averages or prece- 
dents, but is determined solely by the 
donor’s sense of responsibility. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


The immediate outlook is full of 
promise. Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional 
offer, which we were able to take full 
advantage of last year, applies again this 
year, under the same conditions. Every 
circumstance favors our ambition to 
make this another victory year. No 
year need be anything else. It is per- 
fectly possible from the standpoint of 
resources controlled by Northern Baptist 
church members, to pay the unified 
budget for this year in full and even to 
exceed it by a substantial amount. 
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A Reunited Church in South India 
By Mrs. A. M. Boccs 


I see that my chronicle records a recent . 


tour in Narsaravupet Field, during which 
22 villages and 8 schools were visited, 28 
Christian and 10 bazaar meetings were 
held, and 5 people were baptized. This 
represents the frame structure of 12 days’ 
work. But I shall stop to tell of but one 
place of peculiar blessing. 

The Gottipad Church had been torn 
asunder for some years past with internal 
factions and quarrels over insignificant 
customs handed down from their pre- 
Christian days. Many attempts had 
been made to get the tangle straightened 
out, but in vain. As we went there, the 
state of that church came upon us as a 
great burden and we prayed very 
earnestly that they might catch such a 
vision of Christ and eternal things that 
their petty quarrels and _bickerings 
would be left off as a despised and dis- 
carded coat, and that as one man they 
would turn to Christ for re-clothing and 
a right mind. 

They had built two shelters, one for 
each party, for the meeting that we were 
to have with them. There they sat, the 
crowd of them, like sulking children, in 
two distinct groups, with an aisle of 
cleavage between the two parties, for we 
had refused to enter either booth, and 
they were gathered together on no man’s 
land. The outlook was not promising. 


They were ready for and expectedly 
anticipating a rousing fight, now that the 
missionaries had come to make their 
annual visit. They did not see the 
invisible presence of the Lord, who had 
also come to that meeting. The story of 
the church at Ephesus which had lost 
its first love was mightily used by the 
Spirit to bring conviction of sin and 
backsliding, and a great desire to repent. 
Every heart was touched and melted. 
After the plea was ended, a chance was 
given to each party to express itself. In 
turn the two groups rose and said that 
they forgave, then and there, the other 
party, that they had not realized how 
they had grieved the love of Christ, and 
that they wanted to unite in His love 
again. It was a wonderful time, a real 
love feast, as each forgave the other in 
the light of the Cross. The next day they 
proved their faith in works by tearing 
down the two temporary places of 
worship they had erected, and taking the 
materials to build one single, large 
booth, under which, two evenings later, 
all united around the Lord’s Table. 
Everybody was very happy and wore a 
broad smile. They now expect to make 
an aggressive effort to get a substantial 
church building erected, which they 
couldn’t get built before on account of 
the unfortunate divisions among them. 
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MORE THAN 3,500 people were present 
at the General Garo Baptist Convention 
which was held in the spring at Tura, 
Assam. The meetings were held in the 
village where Omed and Ramke, the 
famous pioneer workers, began their 
ministry. During the four-day session, 
memorial services were held to commemo- 
rate the work of these two great Garo 
evangelists and that of Bago, the asi 
pioneer Christian worker. 

www 

WHEN UNIVERSITY Day was observed 
at West China Union University this 
spring, two wings of the new Medical- 
Dental Building were opened. The Com- 
missioner of Education attended and 
made a splendid address, afterward open- 
ing one of the doors. This was one of the 
signs of friendliness to mission work on 


the part of educational authorities which 
have cheered our West China mission- 
aries. 


An Announcement 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society has secured a quantity of the 
special pamphlet, The World Mission 
of Christianity, a report with mes- 
sages and recommendations of the 
meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council at Jerusalem, March 24— 
April 8, 1928. In his address at the De- 
troit Convention, Dr. Robert E. Speer 
referred to this pamphlet and urged every 
pastor to secure a copy. The Society will 
be glad to mail a copy free of charge to 
any pastor on receipt of application 
addressed to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A MoruHeEr’s Day service was held at 
the Riverside Girls’ School in Ningpo, 
East China, on May 12. All of the Bap- 
tist schools of the city had a share in the 
observance. Not only students and 
teachers, but parents and little children 
as well, had a part in the program. 


Www 
On A SunpDaAY in early May, 24 people 
were baptized at Yachow, West China. 
About half of the candidates were pupils 
in the Yachow Baptist Schools. 


WwW 


TWENTY-FIVE baptisms within a few 
months in a new Baptist church in Assam 
are reported by Rev. F. G. Gilson. The 
church was established in 1927. It is 
forty miles from Nowgong, on the Assam 
Trunk Road, a Government highway. 
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New Books Worth Reading 


What Next in Home Missions? is the 
question which William P. Shriver -sets 
himself to answer in this textbook put 
out by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement. That the book is readable, 
those familiar with Mr. Shriver’s previous 
textbooks will not need to be told. It is 
not only readable but presents a picture 
of the beginnings of home missions and 
the development of the work through its 
various stages that enables the reader to 
appreciate the “what next?” The new 
approaches, the outlook for the church 
in town and country, the dominance of 
the city, the widening social program, 
and the new crusade with proved experi- 
ments in cooperations—these and other 
matters are treated in expert wise. The 
author notes that the conception of home 
missions is changing. ‘‘Today it is the 
mission of the‘church at home, rather 
than home missions, that concerns us. 
And this changing conception is modify- 
ing organized home missions, whether 
local or national.”’ A book to be studied 
with profit. ($1 in cloth, 60 cents in 
paper.) 

Five World Problems, by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, present in the familiar and 
vivid style of which he is master, the 
studies which the pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle made during his year of 
world travel granted him by his church 
in commemoration of his thirty years’ 
pastorate. The lectures were delivered 
without notes as informal addresses to 
his church family on weekday evenings. 
Fortunately he has left them without re- 
vision. It would be difficult to find a 
more intelligent treatment of the prob- 
lems in India, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. A model of its class, 
inspiring, instructive, keen in discern- 
ment, impartial and sane in judgment, 
brilliant in description. You don’t have 
to agree always with Dr. Jefferson, but 
you cannot help enjoying him or getting 
something from him. He knows what he 
knows and believes what he believes, and 
says it unmistakably. (Revell; $1.50.) 

Lamps of Gold, by Samuel Judson Por- 
ter, titles a volume of sermons that are 
prose poems. This does not mean that 
they are not practical and in touch with 
everyday life, but that the preacher 
dwells in a high plane of thought and 


feeling, and brings the spiritual realities 
home to the hearer. He lifts one above the 
whirr and whizz of the city onrush, and 
gives the spirit communion with higher 
things. Secretary of Labor Davis, who 
writes the Foreword, says ‘‘this volume 
of sermons, most of which I heard deliv- 
ered, is a cross-section from the preaching 
of a man with a message for our times. 
His preaching has been a lamp of steady 
flame . . . The message herein set forth 
should prove a worthy contribution to 
the spread of brotherliness, a building up 
of all the nobler confidences in life.” The 
volume bears witness to the truth of his 
words. These sermons are the products 
of a spiritual insight and a cultured mind. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.; $1.75.) 

Drums in the Darkness, by Rev. John 
T. Tucker, is not just an ordinary mis- 
sionary book. It is a remarkable record, 
as the introduction says, of the power of 
the gospel as a redemptive force. The 
writer, Principal of the Currie Institute 
at Dondi, Angola, for fifteen years a mis- 
sionary of the Canada Congregational 
Foreign Mission Society, (now in the 
United Church of Canada), is not only 
equipped with knowledge but with en- 
thusiasm that imparts itself to the reader. 
In this year of the special study of Af- 
rica, inspired by the celebration of the 
jubilee of mission work, this book goes far 
to convey the desired information and 
touch the springs of interest and action. 
A fine book to study, a tribute to the 
missionary, a witness to the power of 
Christ. (Doran; $1.75.) 

Women of Assam, by E. Elizabeth 
Vickland, is a welcome addition to our 
missionary literature. In her former 
book, With Christ in Assam, Miss Vick- 
land gave proof not only of her gifts as a 
writer but of her intimate knowledge of 
the people among whom she is spending 
her life in a service of great influence and 
value. She knows Indian womanhood as 
it is found in Assam, and it is good to put 
her pictures of life over against the grue- 
some and dark descriptions that have re- 
cently attracted such wide attention. 
She, too, knows that there are grave evils, 
but she does not fail to see the other side 


and recognize the good. In the closing: 


chapter, ‘‘New Things Under the Sun,” 
she hears the news of an inner transfor- 
mation taking place. The voice of wis- 
dom is being heeded, and women are 
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being given their birthright, that of 
mothering the heart and brain children 
of men. The doors swing wide open, she 
says, to the girls of Assam. Changes in 
home life are taking place. In many 
homes the woman of the house is the 
equal and companion of her husband. 
Among all communities the daughters of 
India are gradually taking their right- 
ful places. She says beautifully: “TI 
glory living in a land like India at the 
present time. I thrill to the touch of the 
soft brown hands clinging to mine for 
guidance and direction. I revel in the 
opportunities of sharing the riches of my 
own heritage.” That is the true mission- 
ary spirit. The book should have read- 
ing in all missionary circles. (Judson 
Press; illustrated; $1.50.) 


Young People at Work in Baptist 
Churches, by Charles Arthur Boyd, is an 
intelligent presentation of the subject, 
including all its phases and a concise 
account of the various movements which 
have brought the situation where it is 
today. The author’s purpose is to show 
that the young people’s work should be 
increasingly church-centered, based on a 
planned program, well rounded and in- 
clusive, and to give practical help toward 
reaching the proper mean between organi- 
zation and most effective service and 
development. The appendices give de- 
tails of organization and methods of 
religious education that have approved 
themselves. A valuable and practical 
book, which gives due place to missionary 
education in the program. (The Judson 
Press; $1.50.) 

Mexico Before the World is a little book 
containing public documents and ad- 
dresses of Plutarco Elias Calles, the 
President of Mexico, who has been so 
violently and continuously assailed by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy for his 
alleged assaults upon the Catholic 
Church and people in Mexico. The 
translation from the Spanish and the 
editing have been done by Robert Ham- 
mond Murray. The result is that those 
who wish to know from the Mexican 
President himself just what he has done 
and why, can learn that from these 
pages, which refute the unfair and untrue 
charges. Those moreover who wish to 
know how the people have been deserted 
by their priests under hierarchical 
dictation will also be able to judge 
between the civil and the religious rule 
and determine the facts. And if the 
Mexican constitutional laws are in spots 
severe, the causes that made them so 
will appear. In any case the book is 
helpful to a right understanding. (The 
Academy Press, New York; $1.) 
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The Annual Board Meeting at Detroit 


If each Baptist woman could attend 
one of the annual meetings of her nation- 
al foreign board she would undoubtedly 
echo the sentiments of Mrs. Chen, who 
said more than once at Detroit, “You 
used to be cold and far-away—something 
untouchable. Now, after these few days, 
you have become warm and near.” Cer- 
tainly this speech found a response in the 
hearts of all, whether missionaries, board 
members or visitors. It is possible to 
touch only a few of the most notable 
happenings of an outstanding meeting. 

Our world travelers, of course, made 
an unusual contribution. China was 
represented by twelve missionaries, India 
by three, Burma by seven, Assam by 
three, Bengal-Orissa by two, Africa by 
one, the Philippines by two, and Japan 
by two. In addition to this two of our 
associate members—Mrs. Howel of IIli- 
nois, and Miss Cranska of Connecticut— 
had just returned from trips around the 
world which had given them a new vision 
of the needs and opportunities on the 
fields; while best of all, our president, 
Mrs. Goodman, brought from Jerusalem 
a new glimpse of the mission of our 
“older”? and “younger” churches. 

The messages of Christ’s ambassadors 
to the “‘younger” churches are always 
brimful of appeal and inspiration, and 
one is tempted to write of them all, but 
it is possible to mention only two, and 
that briefly. 

Marion Tait of Assam pleaded for her 
field thus: ‘“‘Wanted: A high school for 
girls in Assam, a sure investment in 
Christian character. Increased efficiency 
in elementary schools, hospitals and 
Bible schools guaranteed. No competi- 
tion, for there is no other mission high 
school for girls in the province. Cost 
$175 for the first year and $350 each suc- 
cessive year. Scholarships also will be 
accepted. For further particulars, in- 
quire of Assamese missionaries.” 

“Wanted: Four walls, a roof, and floor 
for a school house at Golaghat, Assam, 
India. Wreckers may have all material 
in old building, i. e., decayed bamboos, 


mud floors, old thatch, (if not removed - 


by white ants). Interest on money in- 
vested will be more girls in Assam receiv- 
ing a Christian education.” 

Miss Marion Shivers delighted the 


hearts of all and gave the Judson fund a 
new impetus both by her address on 
Judson College and by her large display 
of pictures of Burmese young woman- 
hood. It was a joy to hear that already 
the Woman’s National Foreign Board 
alone has contributed over $40,000 to- 
ward this fund which is going, we hope, 
to rehabilitate our work. 

The administrative department, as 
usual, has carried on the home base end 
of the work. White Cross, that branch 
so dear to the women who like hand- 
work, reported briefly that the Central 
Shipping Bureau handled 75,484 pieces 
during the year, while the districts of the 
middle and far west had supplied in 
large quantities the needs of 98 mission- 
aries. Thirty-nine of our missionaries 
have done deputation work, reporting 
1611 addresses in 26 states. 

A number of new pieces of literature 
were presented, including new leaflets 
from the Civics committee, presented by 
Mrs. Eulette: a new White Cross manual; 
“Our Work in the Orient,” and an at- 
tractive ‘‘Calendar of Programs” to go 
with it; a new student leaflet, “March 
Ye Forth”; “The Eternal Feminine in 
Africa” by Edith G. Estey; “Fifty 
Facts”; “Outline Map of the World”’; 
Picture sheet, ‘‘Little Children of the 
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Orient”’; ‘Workers Together With Him,” 


a leaflet on the beginnings of Christian 
leadership in the Orient; two “‘tuck-ins’’, 


“T Ask Myself a Question’; and ‘You 
Will Find It Here”; and last but not 
least, the latest ‘“‘Sidelights.” 

A memorial service was held for the 
three women so closely identified with 
our work, who have, during the past year, 
gone to their heavenly home; Miss 
Elizabeth Nash of East China, appointed 
by the board in 1918; Miss Mabel E. 
Bovell of West China, also appointed 
in 1918; and Mrs. H. G. Safford, of New- 
ton, Honorary Foreign Secretary of the 
Society. 


“More home-like seems the vast un- 
known, 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore.” 


One of the very enjoyable parts of the 
program was the address by Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson of Detroit, president of the 
Methodist Women’s Foreign Society. She 
represents work on 19 fields, with 729 
women missionaries, and over 6,000 in- 
digenous workers. Within the past four 
years her women have given $9,670,000 
to their foreign work. Mrs. Nicholson 
not only spoke before our board, but also 
gave a delightful tea in her own home to 
our missionaries and board. 

“God bless you and make you a bless- 
ing,” was the sentence most often re- 
peated by the whole board, as they had 
the privilege of seeing and hearing our 
splendid young candidates and our con- 
secrated missionaries. We would extend 
that sentiment to include all our Baptist 
women that, in the year before us, we 
may all bear our share in the carrying of 
the gospel to the women and children of 
the whole world. 


The Visit of Mrs. C. C. Chen 
BY EDITH G. ESTEY 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Board for 1928 will long be re- 
membered for the presence at its sessions 
of Mrs. C. C. Chen of Shanghai. A 
product of mission schools in China, 
with further study at Mt. Holyoke, using 
English freely, Mrs. Chen was not only 
interested in the discussions, but con- 
tributed much to them. ‘‘Sometime our 
Chinese women,” she said, “‘will be able 
to sit like you and talk over woman’s 
work. A thrill ran through me as I 
thought, ‘Dreams. may come true!’” 
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She analyzed keenly the need of America 
to give. ‘Because you are so rich,” she 
said, “‘you are in danger of just letting 
life slip by. If you give, you must re- 
ceive too. We give you a laboratory to 
exercise the greatness of your soul.” 

She spoke of the women of her own 
country, saying that the fact that the 
great mass of Chinese women are unedu- 
cated does not mean a lack of capacity. 
Girls in Shanghai Baptist College are 
taking honors in science. There are be- 
ginning to be women lawyers, bankers, 
_ professors—‘‘a very cheerful thing,”’ said 
Mrs. Chen. But woman’s consciousness 
must be aroused. She must learn to pro- 
test, not merely to suffer. She has been 
dependent and obedient. She has thought 
that to be uneducated was to be virtuous. 
She has not realized her duty and privi- 
lege in rebuilding the nation. ‘ Christian- 
ity has opened our eyes,”’ she said. ‘‘We 
belong to the independent order of the 
turning worm. Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Taoism do not fight among them- 
selves. But when it can harmonize with 
others a religion becomes degenerate and 
superstition and commercialism result.” 

The oneness of our Christian sister- 
hood was brought home to every member 
of the Board through this interesting 
woman. ‘Prayer,’ said Mrs. Chen, ‘‘is 
wonderful. It is a continuous running 
back to God.” 


The New Study Books On Africa 


Friends of Africa, by Jean Kenyon 
Mackenzie. 260 pages; 24 full-page illus- 
trations. Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. 

How to Use: By Gertrude Schultz. 
$.15. 1928. 

We do not need to advertise Jean 
Kenyon Mackenzie. She has a national 
and international reputation as authority 
on Africa. We are especially fortunate in 
having our text book for women and 
girls this year by Miss Mackenzie. She 
has broadened her field. Her former 
book, An African Trail, carried us to her 
own mission field under the Presbyterian 
Church in the Kamaroon. Today we are 
facing a new Africa and Miss Mackenzie 
has not only given her own careful study 
and experience with her magic touch, but 
has secured material from outstanding 
leaders both in England and America. 
Among these are J. H. Oldham, author 
of many text books in Great Britain, who 
has written a brief introduction for each 
chapter, touching on the main points of 
Miss Mackenzie’s outline. 

Camp Fires in the Congo, by Mrs. John 
M. Springer. 144 pages; 24 full-page 
illustrations. 
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This book should be studied not only 
by the boys and girls in our Junior So- 
cieties, but might well be taken by Sun- 
day school classes. A Saturday afternoon 
around a camp fire would repay any 
leader or teacher in the increased knowl- 
edge and interest on the part of boys and 
girls who must meet the whole African 
problem later. The long experience of 
Dr. and Mrs. Springer in many varieties 
of work in Africa gives a remarkable 
background. We can see the camp fires 
and the boys and girls seeking education, 
longing for knowledge and so easily 
reached with the message of Jesus. 

David and Susi, by Lucy W. Peabody. 
60 pages with pictures on every page, and 
delightful colored decorations by Mar- 
jorie Woodbury Smith. 


Stirring Sentences at Detroit 


(From the notebook of Mrs. George Thomas 
of California) 


This year we celebrate the Jubilee of 
Baptist work in Congo. We have nine 
missionaries of our Board there.—Mrs. 
Abraham LeGrand. 

How beautiful a sight it was when the 
members of the Jerusalem Conference, 
their hearts solely set upon God in their 
morning devotions, walked out under the 
trees on the Mount of Olives, their Bibles 
in their hands, and drew near to the God 
who had been revealed centuries ago. 
Here they were, from every country in 
the world, praying in their several 
tongues to the God of all. The peak of 
inspiration came when Bishop Temple 
reported the findings of the committee 
which considered ‘‘ What is the message 
of Christianity to the non-Christian 
world”? It was found that the message 
was the very old, yet the ever-new mes- 
sage, ‘Jesus Christ.”—Mrs. H. E. Good- 
man. 

A bright spot in Burma is Judson Col- 
lege—the only Christian college in all 
Burma, witha staff of twenty-five—three- 
fourths of whom are Christian — Miss 
Marian Shivers. 

No pulpit is more eloquent in giving 
the gospel and proclaiming the message 
of salvation than a hospital ward.—Miss 
Carrie Shurtleff. 

Know this: Mrs. Average Church 
Member contributes a small sum every 
year to the missionary work of the de- 
nomination, but she gives as a matter of 
duty, and her heart and mind do not 
follow the gift. The great need is a con- 
stant visualization of the work for the 
information of every average church 
member. Visualization is realization; 
realization brings responsibility—Mrs. 
A. J. Gates. 
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Furlough days are nearly over and I 
start in a few weeks for my school in 
West China. The situation is now a 
different but hopeful one. I go to co- 
operate with our Christian Chinese lead- 
ers as they take over the teaching and 
managing of the school.—Miss Leitie . 
Archer. 

Until I visited the foreign mission 
fields, I did not understand fully the 
scope of our work, and the appreciation 
shown for it in various parts of the 
Orient. I was proud almost to the burst- 
ing point when I discovered that in 
Burma the British Government so ap- 
proved of our work that it gave us a 
grant of the finest strip of wooded land 
I have ever seen anywhere in the world. 
—Mrs. E. J. Howel. 

Let me tell you: Christianity as a 
religion is abstract. Your contribution of 
money is cold. The non-Christian woman 
in Burma who was so eager to have the 
missionary in her home represented all 
the women in the East. Her soul was 
cold. She did not care for money, but she 
craved, and all of our non-Christian 
women crave the warmth of the friend- 
ship and the personal touch of those 
whose lives, have been enriched by the 
power of the gospel. We need all these 
things—money, workers, buildings—but 
the vital thing is the warmth and loving 
fellowship of the workers themselves.— 
Mrs. C. C. Chen. 

‘Nothing is more important to remem- 
ber than this: If we allow the word of 
God to come into our hearts, we will 
have light in our lives—Miss Lilian 
Salsman. 

Every day we are conscious of the fact 
that medical work in South China makes 
as great an appeal as any other branch 
of the service. The people need the help 
and medicine we bring them and are 
very appreciative.—Miss Fannie Norcutt. 

Soldiers in China are really not as bad 
as some folks think. Our Christians in 
Kaying, on Chinese New Year’s day 
always have evangelistic services in the 
chapel. The last time we planned such a 
service we found that the soldiers had 
taken possession of the chapel and we 
were almost ready to abandon our serv- 
ices when the leader of the soldiers who 
was one of our school products, offered to 
give us the use of the chapel, and to 
order his men to carry chairs for us if 
necessary.—Miss Louise Campbell. 

Sincere rejoicing comes to every one 
of us when we know that in the year 
1927-1928 the excess of income over ex- 
penditure in the accounts of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety was $66,224.42.—Frances Burr. 
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The 51st Annual Board Meeting at Detroit 


The fifty-first annual board meeting of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, June 13-14, in Detroit, 
was essentially missionary in character. 
Detroit, with its problems, opportunities 
and needs, was seen as an example of the 
hundreds of cities that form a great home 
mission field. Our own missionaries— 
Harriett Cooper, Alma Kurtz, Julia 
Boda, Minnie Shepherd, Jean Lund, 
Alma Bistor and Emma Patterson—pre- 
sented their work by demonstration and 
story in the afternoon and evening of the 
first day. Regular committee work took 
the time of the first session. 


VISITING THE NEGRO CHRISTIAN CENTER 


About fifty of the Board Members 
visited the Negro Christian Center on 
Russell Street. To call the little frame 
church a Christian Center is rather am- 
bitious, for there is only the church audi- 
torium now used for a gymnasium, sew- 
ing classes and evangelistic meetings, a 
kitchen fitted for a small cooking class, 
and a tiny room above the entrance used 
by several club organizations. Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss and the women of the Detroit 
Baptist Union introduced the several 
workers. A fine exhibit of handwork, 
dresses, bureau scarves, clothes and fancy 
articles, and the suit of clothes which Dr. 
Gleiss wore, gave a good idea of the scope 
of training. This visit was followed by 
talks when the Detroit missionaries gave 
these facts: 

“One half of the people of Michigan 
live in Detroit. 

“One hundred years ago the First 
Methodist Church was founded in De- 
troit, and ninety-nine years ago the First 
Baptist Church. 

“The city leads in stove, auto, and 
drug industries, so that thousands of un- 
skilled laborers have come for employ- 
ment. Thousands of New Americans, 
Serbians, Rumanians, Ukrainians, Ital- 
ians and other races have come to swell 
the population. Detroit as a city has 


recognized the need of acclimating these 
friends to the language and custom of 
this country, and so each year more than 
60,000 posters are broadcasted advertis- 
ing the night schools. The staff of city 
nurses has nurses for seven language 
groups. Besides the New American is the 


Negro who has come in such numbers 
from the south, called to this opportunity 
to earn a larger wage. The third group of 
outsiders is the student body, for hun- 
dreds of college students come from all 
over the United States and foreign coun- 
tries to study industry and _ business. 
The Negro Christian Center visited is the 
only institution of its kind ministering to 
these people. 

“Hamtramck, part of greater Detroit, 
is a Polish city of 65,000, in which there 
are but three Protestant places of wor- 
ship. In Hamtramck, however, there are 
more citizens who own their homes than 
in any part of the United States. Needs 
here are overwhelming. The third Ru- 
manian Baptist Church, for instance, 
worships in an old house, whose par- 
titions have been removed. In its Daily 
Vacation Bible School last year there 
were chairs for 134, all of which were 
filled the first day. The second day 175 
boys and girls came, on the third day 
200, and so on until the enrollment was 
350, and the daily average was 251. 

‘Baptists are doing work among seven 
nationalities, but each one of the mission- 
aries is taxed to the utmost caring for two 
and three fields at a great distance apart. 
Still there are groups of people untouched 
by any evangelical ministry.” 

The workers of the Negro Christian 
Center pleaded particularly for a proper 
building and equipment in order to ex- 
pand the work. Board members and 
friends talked with the missionaries in- 
formally after the session, and also 
greeted Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, only 
charter member of the Society. 


DEMONSTRATION BRINGS RESULTS 


One of the first items of business 
Thursday morning was the vote to ap- 
propriate $1,000 from the Golden Anni- 
versary surplus toward the erection of a 
new building for the Negro Christian 
Center of Detroit. This gift brought 
much encouragement to the Detroit 
workers. 


TRAINING SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, President 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School of Chicago, gave the Board a 
picture of her problems in administering 
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the life of the school; the faculty able to 


maintain the highest of scholastic stand- 


ing, the balanced curriculum, the social 
and home life of the students, the general 
upkeep of the building, the proper 
amount of field work, the formation 
of the proper health habits, the prayer 
life of the school, the matter of 
student membership in Chicago churches, 
and the matter of securing new students. 
Miss Brimson firmly believes that Chris- 
tian work begins in the neighborhood in 
which you live, and for that reason an 
extensive survey of the blocks surround- 
ing 2969 Vernon Avenue was made. 
Within a block there were found Negroes 
and white people professing interest in 
32 different churches. Classes in cooking 
and Bible are now being given for these 
neighborhood groups. One of the prob- 
lems with which all Baptists can help is 
to secure students for the coming year. 
With twenty-two being graduated, the 
nucleus for the school is very small. 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION AND NEW 
LITERATURE 


Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Secretary, re- 
ported 471 churches with an enrolled 
volunteer list of 2800 Baptist men and 
women. Mrs. Kinney and her mission- 
aries are aiming this year to increase the 
stability and permanence of the work. 
A handbook is ready for each chairman, 
and record sheets both simple and com- 
plete will enable the chairman to make 
more telling reports. 


DeEFIcIT REDUCED 

Due to the increased giving of Bap- 
tists all over the country, and the very 
careful spending of the money budgeted 
to the Society, the treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bloomer, in giving her annual report, 
showed an accumulated deficit of April 
30, 1928, of only $8,403.84. On the 
operating Budget, disbursements had 
been made to $318,548.09, in carrying 
on the work of the year. 


New LITERATURE 


Four pieces of new literature, God or 
Peyote, A Growing Concern, Our Work at 
a Glance, and Living the Gospel Among 
Cosmopolitan People, were given to each 
Board member by the Secretary, Miriam 
Davis Rohl. The priced literature in- 
cludes the beautiful booklet, Luella 
Adams’ story of the Christian Center, 
“The Spirit of the Christian Center,”’ 
and the attractive booklet written by 
Mrs. Wm. H. Mount, “Porto Rico— 
The Land of Promise.” From Ocean to 
Ocean, and its programs entitled Sky- 
writing is a fine complete story of the 
work of the year. 
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Wuire Cross VALUABLE 


Besides emphasizing the value of depu- 
tation work and the special sessions of 
the associations held this year, Miss 
Gertrude S. de Clercq, Associate Secre- 
tary, spoke of the splendid service ren- 
dered through White Cross supplies 
sent to 239 missionaries and teachers 
during the year. 


MISSIONARY SUPERVISORS’ REPORT 


Needs and opportunities were pre- 
sented time after time in the reports of 
the two missionary supervisors, Mrs. 
Adah H. Boyce and Miss Mildred Cum- 
mings. During the years various changes 
in attitudes and neighborhoods have 
been wrought through home mission 
influences. 


SIxTy REQUESTS REFUSED 


Sixty requests for additional mission- 
aries have come to the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society, according to the report 
made by Clara E. Norcutt, Secretary of 
Missions, and none of these have been 
granted. This number does not include 
the additional workers needed on fields 
insufficiently staffed. Miss Norcutt spoke 
of the opportunities in great suburban 
areas, the overcrowded Christian schools 
for the Indians, the need for teachers in 
Latin American lands, and the immediate 
necessities for the new Baptist hospital 
at Managua, Nicaragua. 

Messages were brought by mission- 
aries Lora Vedra, Amalia Pauliniy, Clara 
Olds, Martha Howell, Ida Cheesebrough, 
and newly appointed Margaret Harms. 


In Honor OF SERVICE 


At the concluding session of the Board 
when the suggestions for the officers for 
the coming year were read, Mrs. Twomey 
spoke in appreciation of Mrs, George W. 
Coleman’s long years of service to the 
Society. Mrs. Twomey brought a mo- 
tion that Mrs. Coleman be made Honor- 
ary President, and an honorary member 
of the Board of Managers of the Society. 
Mrs. George H. Swift spoke as repre- 
sentative of the ten districts, and pre- 
sented Mrs. Coleman with a packet of 
lettersand a beautiful golden tree center- 
Piece as an expression of their love and 
appreciation. 

The Board adjourned after a closing 
prayer by Mrs. Coleman. 


News and Needs in Nicaragua 


A gay, bright pink straw hat, of most 
unusual fashion, tightly rolled up from 
the face and decorated with trinkets and 
a tassel, caught my eye. Beneath this 
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TWO HOSPITAL PATIENTS AT THE MIS- 
SION HOSPITAL ‘‘LATIN -AMERICANO,’’ IN 
PUEBLA, MEXICO. 


Nicaragua luxury the huge brown eyes 
of little Luisita were fastened on the 
Sunday school superintendent as he led 
the singing. The little mouth opened and 
closed in exact imitation of what the big 
brown eyes were seeing. The bright hat 
and fascinating face attracted other eyes, 
for suddenly I felt a gentle tap on my 
shoulder and a Nicaraguan mother, with 
an ‘‘isn’t it wonderful” tone in her voice, 
whispered, ‘‘There’s the child that was 
cured by the nurse.” Luisita Garcia had 
been absent from the Beginner’s depart- 
ment because of a bad burn on her chest. 


In Days of Stress in South 
China 


BY DR. C. E. BOUSFIELD 


Recently we were threatened with 
robbers at Sun Wu Hsien, and all the 
people fled, after hiding their valuables, 
but no robbers came. I really think we 
would have been visited if a lot of 
soldiers had not arrived at the very time 
the robbers, so I heard, had planned to 
come. Since then there have been 
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More than one mother among the two 
hundred and forty or more Sunday 
school attendants exclaimed over Luisita 
that morning and we missionaries re- 
joiced because Christian hearts and 
hands had made it possible to have a 
nurse and the newly acquired Evelyn 
Briggs Cranska Memorial Hospital. 

In the fight for health and better 
hygienic methods, doctors and nurses 
have always had to battle against the 
superstitions of the older generation 
concerning fresh air and daily baths, etc. 
Then, too, health promoters always 
encounter the most unheard of cures and 
causes for aches and pains. 

Petrona, aged sixteen, and rather 
fleshy, was suffering from backache. Her 
best friend Aura diagnosed the case and 
proceeded to cure the patient. Our 
missionary family was entirely unaware 
of anything really serious until one of the 
girls came to our housemother early in 
the evening, exclaiming, ‘“‘Dona Ida, 
Petrona has a glass on her back.” 

What an unusual thing—a glass on her 
back? The patient according to the 
diagnosis was suffering because of an 
over sufficiency of air. To cure such an 
ailment, a drinking glass must be filled 
with hot air, placed immediately over 
the flesh and as the flesh is drawn up 
into the glass the air is drawn out of the 
body. The execution of the cure had 
worked perfectly, no magician could 
have drawn a hard boiled egg into a 
small necked bottle more successfully. 
But the glass would not come off. Then 
it was that Dona Ida and the nurse were 
called to the rescue. Altho Petrona had 
a black area on her back as large as the 
mouth of the glass, all were convinced 
that the cure proved the girl was full of 
air. Both cause and cure were new to 
me.—Ruth Curtis. 





soldiers here all the time, so we are not 
troubled now about robbers, and shall 
not be till the soldiers leave. When the 
soldiers suddenly arrived the people 
were frightened, as though they were 
robbers. A report got around that they 


were Communists. We have had two 
lots of them here, all Nationalists, and 
enemies of each other. But we had in 
the hospital patients from both armies, 
and both have treated us well, except 
that we had to care for one wounded 
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soldier who came after the rest of the 
crowd had gone, and there was no money 
to pay for his food or his medicine. 

In spite of all the trouble and fear, our 
work is prospering. ‘This year the city 
church people have subscribed more for 
their pastor’s salary than they ever have 
before, and the congregations are well 
maintained. You will not think that 
they have made any great advance, just 
a few dollars, but it makes us happy, 
because the poverty is such as I have 
never seen before in China. Trade is so 
bad that the storekeepers are not able 
to live, or if they can live, they are 
getting poorer and poorer. Prices for 
everything are very high, taxes are ruth- 
lessly exacted, and exactions are be- 
coming heavier and heavier. In spite of 
all this, our people are growing in grace 
and the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. They are praying 
and trusting as they never have before. 
They know as they have never known 
before that God will never fail them. 
Last Sunday we had a_ wonderful 
thanksgiving service. The occasion was 
the coming out to worship for the first 
time of one of the deacons who has been 
sick unto death. It was considered so 
certain that he would die that the 
country was scoured to get a carpenter 
to make a coffin for him at Chinese New 
Year. 

The other great occasion for thanks- 
giving was the safe return of my beloved 
assistant, Dr. Chiu. He went home, for 
he had not had a vacation for about two 
years, and he works very hard, seven 
days a week, in the hospital, and has 
been more than faithful. I first met him 
some 16 years ago, when he was about 
15, and taught him something of the 
scriptures. When he got older he went 
off to secure his medical education. His 
home is in the extreme northern part of 
the Ungkung field. He is, of course, a 
Hakka. On his recent return he brought 
the most shocking reports of the work 
of robbers there, how they rob and 
murder and torture people and burn 
houses, and even burn people alive with 
kerosene. They do this to force everyone 
above 20 and less than 50 to join them, 
or to extort money. All those who are 
too old or too young have to pay large 
assessments. 

The leader in all this outrage invited 
Dr. Chiu to tend to some of his followers 
who had been wounded. When the 
wounds had been dressed the leader 
offered to pay $10. Dr. Chiu told him 
that he was a Christian and could not 
take money obtained as that had been, 
and told him that he ought to repent 
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and change his mode of life. It must 
have taken some courage to talk that 
way. 

The church right there, where that 
man commits the most horrible outrages 
on the whole population, is stronger than 
it ever was before. There are not many 
members, but, out of their dire poverty 
they have just collected among them- 
selves $60 for the repair of their church 
building. Dr. Chiu says that it is all 
done by prayer. 


Mabie Memorial School Celebration 


“‘Founder’s Day” was observed Jan. 
27th at Mabie Memorial School in Yo- 
kohama, Japan, by a service in which the 
President reviewed the history of the 
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Baptist Theological Seminary of Yoko- 
hama and later of Tokyo, and Duncan 
Academy founded by Prof. E.W.Clement 
—all now merged into the Mabie Memo- 
rial School. Mr. Ishimaru, delegate to 
the International Labor Conference at 
Geneva, and a graduate of Duncan 
Academy, addressed the students on 
“Currents of Thought in Post-War 
Europe.” 

Following this ground was broken for 
the first unit of the Academy (Middle 
School, as it is called in Japan). The 
site was marked by ropes and about 50 
of the faculty with bared heads and full 
hearts stood reverently as Chaplain 
Nakai offered prayer and Dean Sakata 
referred to the past. Near that spot the 
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AN EFFECTIVE POSTER ADVERTISING THE MABIE MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
A TRANSLATION IS GIVEN ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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former building had stood, and in it three . 


had lost their lives at the time of the 
great earthquake in 1923. Now by the 
generosity of American Baptists the 
school can again look forward to the 
reconstruction of one unit. That group 
of men have suffered much and their 
loyalty to the school has been extraor- 
dinary. Several lost members of their 
families or their homes in the disaster of 
1923, but all have held on loyally under 
chaotic conditions, and when other 
schools have offered bigger salaries they 
have remained at Mabie Memorial 
because here they are free to teach Christ, 
which they cannot do so freely in Gov- 
ernment schools. 

Ground was also broken for a new 
missionary residence. Prof. Sawano of 
the Theological Department, son of a 
Baptist preacher, offered prayer, and 
Prof. Fujimoto (long connected with 
Baptist work in Yokohama) thanked 
God for the missionary homes of the 
past, praying that the new home might 
carry on as a guiding light to young lives 
in Japan. Vice-President Chiba also 
took part in the service. The school is 
eagerly looking forward to the time 
when the Tenny home will be next door 
to the school and not as now considerably 
removed. 

In the evening a concert was given by 
the combined Glee Clubs of the school, 
assisted by the Glee Club of the Mary 
Colby School, our sister institution in 
Yokohama. 

It will be of interest to note that in 
the great Judson Fund Campaign now 
being undertaken by our two Foreign 
Mission Societies, $20,000 is included for 
the Mabie Memorial School for a new 
College Department. 


An Effective Poster 

The accompanying illustration is a 
reproduction of a large poster used by 
the Mabie Memorial School in Yokohama 
in calling attention to its equipment and 
curriculum, and giving other information 
about the school. Unfortunately the 
illustration cannot convey the brilliant 
green and yellow colors in which the 
original poster was printed. A translation 
follows: 


OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS 


This School has official recognition 
under the regulations governing Colleges 
in the Japanese Empire; it aims to give 
education of higher grade under the most 
favorable auspices, and to build up sterl- 
ing character. 

Numbers to be Admitted 

College of Commerce, 100. 

College of Social Science, 30. 
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A few Special Students will also be 
admitted. 
Entrance Requirements 
Graduation from High School, or its 
recognized equivalent. 

Special Students need not be High 
School graduates, if otherwise qualified. 
Entrance Examinations 

Time: April 6 and 7, 1928. 
Subjects: English and Japanese. 
An Oral Quiz and a Physical Exam- 
ination are also required. 
Applications Close 
No Applications will be received after 
April sth. 





Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 


From New York, June 2, on the America, Mrs. 
P. A. MacDiarmid, for Belgian Congo. 

From Vancouver, June 7, on the Empress of 
Russia, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Bigelow, for the 
Philippines. J 

From New York, June 20, on the Aguitania, Mrs. 
S. E. Moon, for Belgian Congo. 

From San Francisco, June 29, on the President 
Garfield, Miss Lettie G. Archer, for West China. 

From New York, June 30, on the Stockholm, Rev. 
and Mrs. John Selander and daughter, for Assam. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. C. A. Nichols, D. D., of Bassein, Burma, in 
New York, on May 25. 

Miss Helen L. Bailey, of Narsaravupet, South 
India, Miss Naomi H. Knapp, of Bhimpore, Bengal- 
Orissa, Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Leach, of Huchow, East 
China, and Mrs. J. T. Proctor, of Shanghai, East 
China, in San Francisco, on May 31. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Pettigrew, of Kangpokpi, 
Assam, in New York, on June 1. 

Mr. P. R. Hackett and two children, of Moul- 
mein, Burma, in New York, on June 4. 

Miss Gertrude E. Ryder, of Tokyo, Japan, in 
Seattle, on June 4. 

rs. Hilda B. Bain, of Vanga, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. E. Geil, of Banza Manteke, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas Moody, of Sona Bata, all of Belgian 
Congo, in New York, on June 8. 

Mrs. W. J. Longley and daughter, of Ramapat- 
nam, South India, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. Metzger, 
of Tshumbiri, Belgian Congo, and Rev. and Mrs. 
T. V. Witter and four daughters, of Podili, South 
India, in New York, on June 11. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. H. Rose and daughter, of 
Iloilo, and Miss Annie V. Johnson, of Pototan, 
Philippine Islands, in New York, on June 19. 

Rev. and Mrs. Owen, of Gadval, South 
India, and Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Tanquist and two 
children, of Kohima, Assam, in New York, on 
June 30. 


APPOINTED 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hendershot (reappointed), 
at the meeting of the Foreign Board on June 20. 

Miss Elsie E. Root, at the meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board on March 5, Miss Leonette War- 
burton, at the meeting of the Woman’s Board on 
May 16, and Miss Helen Raff and Miss Emily 
Satterberg, at the meeting of the Woman’s Board 
on June 11. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Braisted, of Ongole, 
South India, a son, April 21. 

To Rev. and Mrs. B. M. Johnson, of Bapatla, 
South India, a daughter, May 20. 

To Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Journey, on furlough from 
Burma, a daughter, May 22. 

To Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Derwacter, on furlough 
from Japan, a daughter, June 14. 

To Mr. and Mrs. E. Olney, of Gauhati, 
Assam, a daughter, June 20. . 


DIED 


Rev. John Newcomb, D. D., of Cumbum, South 
India, at Jerusalem, on June 1. 

Rev. C. Huizinga, of South India, at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, on June 9. 

Mrs. F. Stait, M. D., of Udayagiri, South 
India, in South India, on June 28. 
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Detailed Information 
Application Blanks and Detailed In- 
formation will be supplied by the School 
Office. Enclose a 2-Sen Postage Stamp 
with request. 
KANTO GAKUIN, COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
(Mabie Memorial School) 
Kasukigaoka, Minami-ota St., Central 
Ward, Yokohama City. 


A Doctor in the Garo Hills 
BY E. S. DOWNS, M. D. 


Mrs. Downs and I are as happy as two 
people can be. We like Tura. We like 
the climate (so far; Assam has just be- 
gun its hot season). We like our fellow- 
workers, we like the Garos, and we love 
our work in bringing the Garos to Christ 
by deeds and later by words also. 

Mr. Harding invited me to gowith him 
on a tour of inspection of the new mis- 
sion schools in this hill district. I 
thought it would help me in language 
study, but I must confess that my chief 
reasons for going were to see the people, 
the country, and to have a real good, 
rough hike. It was more than worth 
while in every respect. I feel as if I know 
the Garos now after seeing them in their 
own homes. _ 

Of course I took along what I thought 
was a large medical outfit, but this was 
almost entirely used up within the first 
four or five days. I could easily have 
used from fifty to one hundred times as 
much as I had brought with me. This 
trip gave me an idea of the kind of things 
needed and the amount. 

One of the favorite pleasures of the 
Garos seemed to be having their teeth 
extracted (and they surely needed ex- 
traction). I made good use of dental for- 
ceps. As an example of how little an ex- 
traction bothers a Garo: I remember 
one woman who came to have a wisdom 
tooth extracted. After a few hard twists 
and a pull, out came the tooth. The 
sleeping baby in her arms wasn’t even 
awakened. The same woman came back 
a little later to have another extraction, 
and she made no more fuss about it than 
you would in having a small sliver re- 
moved from your hand. 

We saw many elephant tracks and the 
remains of bridges which they had broken 
down. In one village an elephant had 
knocked down the schoolhouse. We did 
not meet any elephants ourselves, for 
which I was very thankful. 

The need for medical work is greater 
even than I had imagined. It surely is 
great to have the opportunity of helping 
these people medically as well as spir- 
itually. 

I have not forgotten the emphatic 
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statements made by other missionaries 
on the importance of learning the lan- 
guage first, so I have set aside only two 
hours each day for hospital work. I have 
done my first three cataract operations, 
and they were all successful. It is great 
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to have the privilege of seeing one who 
was totally blind see once more. I don’t 
know which is the happier, the patients 
or myself. I can’t think of any more en- 
joyable way of spreading the Kingdom 
than the way of the medical missionary. 


THE HOME LAND 





The Annual Home Mission Fellowship 
Dinner at Detroit 


One hundred men and women, repre- 
sentatives of the two Home Mission So- 
cieties, State Conventions, City Mission 
Societies, Publication Society, and Board 
oi Missionary Cooperation, as well as mis- 
sionaries in the home fields who took part 
on the Convention program, enjoyed two 
hours of profitable fellowship at dinner 
on Monday evening of Convention week 
in Detroit. Dr. Frank A. Smith presided. 
Dr. Charles L. White, absent because of 
the illness of Mrs. White, was sent a 
message of cheer. In a gracious speech, 
Mrs. I. H. O’Hara, of Philadelphia, paid 
tribute to the long and faithful service to 
the denomination of Dr. and Mrs. White, 
referring to Dr. White as the dean of 
secretaries, now completing twenty years 
of service with the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Hon. Grant M. Hudson, retiring 
president of the Home Mission Society, 
in a spirited address, forecast greater 
effectiveness in denominational effort in 
the field of home missions because of the 
growing spirit of unity and cooperation 
on the part of all agencies concerned. 

A pleasant and unexpected feature of 
the informal program was the visit of 
the entire staff of state evangelists, meet- 
ing in dinner conference in an adjoining 
room, who marched into the room re- 


‘served for the Association of Home 


Mission Agencies, singing gospel march- 
ing songs. Dr. Smith introduced Rev. 
Benjamin T. Livingston, superintendent 
of evangelism, and Dr. C. E. Tingley, 
associate secretary of the Home Mission 
Society. Dr. W. H. Main and Dr. H. C. 
Gleiss led the sessions of prayer. 


A Survey of Indian Missions 
BY DR. BRUCE KINNEY 


Rev. Harry M. Gromer, a recent grad- 
uate of Berkeley Seminary, had agreed 
to be on the field at Calumet, Okla- 
homa, June 15th, 1927. He was driving 
through from California on his way to 
keep his promise. At Flagstaff, Arizona, 
his young wife suddenly died. This dis- 
tressing loss delayed his arrival on his 
field until the following August, when he 
courageously started his work alone. 

Encouraging increases by baptism have 
been reported on the Indian fields as the 
result of the evangelistic fervor of the 
missionaries and the Christian Indians. 
This feature of the work, as among other 
peoples, comes in waves. It has been 


especially pronounced at Lodge Grass 
and Crow Agency, Montana, where Dr. 
Alonzo Petty did splendid work, and 
upon the Comanche field in Oklahoma, 
where Bro. E. C. Deyo labored for over 
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thirty-three years. No doubt he though 
dead “‘yet speaketh.” Rev. H. F. Gil- 
bert is efficiently carrying forward the 
work. 

Many of those recently baptized 
among the Crows have been men and 
women for whom the missionaries have 
been working and praying since the work 
opened there twenty-five years ago. It 
was in June, 1903, that Dr. Chivers and 
some of us were present at the first 
Council to the Crows which resulted in 
the going there, the following December, 
of Rev. W. A. Petzoldt and his wife, who 
have done such a notable work during all 
the years since. 

About two years ago Chivers Hall was 
burned to the ground. A new building, 
erected on a new location made necessary 
by changed conditions, is approaching 
completion, and when finished will be 
quite the best thing of its kind in our 
service. It is to be called Chivers Me- 
morial. 

What has been long desired is now an 
accomplished fact: Bacone has extended 
its courses this year and is now a junior 
college. Plans are under way whereby 
we hope also to extend the religious 
training opportunities there for the bene- 
fit of some who wish to enter the minis- 
try, and for others who wish to be more 
intelligent and efficient layworkers in the 
home churches. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that Miss Alice Frost, 
daughter of Rev. John Frost, is a grad- 
uate of Ottawa University in the class 
of ’28. She is already under contract 
to teach next year at Bacone, where she 
took her preparatory course. She is the 
first Crow Indian to be graduated from 
college. 

November 15, 1927, John Frost, for 
seven years a faithful missionary to his 
own people, the Crows, was ordained to 
the Baptist ministry after a full and reg- 
ular council had passed favorably on his 
examinations. May his years of effi- 
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cient service be long continued among his 
people. 

One of the many encouraging signs in 
our Indian work is the fact that several 
of our churches are adopting regular bud- 
gets and assuming more of the expenses 
on their fields. In addition to this the 
Western Indian Association of Okla- 
homa has organized a missionary com- 
mittee which has for two or three years 
conducted successful missionary work 
within the bounds of their own Associa- 
tion, and plans are being made to extend 
this work among some Indians at a quite 
distant point from their own habitations. 


Baptist Mexican Work in the U. S. 
BY EDWIN R. BROWN 


In every mission there has been ad- 
vance in attendance and activities during 
the year. The Home Mission Society 
and the organizations cooperating and 
affiliated with it, including nine state 
conventions, seven city mission societies, 
and many local churches, have carried 
on the work in spite of shrinking 
resources and threatened reductions. Be- 
tween 40 and 45 pastors have been sup- 
ported in their gospel ministry in Spanish 
to the Mexicans in more than 60 places 
scattered from San Diego, California, as 
far east as Detroit, Michigan. 

The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
has had 10 women missionaries at work; 
and two other women have been sup- 
ported by the Southern California State 
Convention, and one by the First Bap- 
tist Church of San Bernardino. The 
Publication Society has maintained two 
chapel cars in California, a colporter in 
Arizona and another in Colorado in Span- 
ish-speaking work. Nearly 70 workers 
have been employed during the year. 

The Spanish-Mexican Seminary. in Los 
Angeles, maintained by our Home Mis- 
sion Society, has this year had 17 students 
in residence, 2 of whom graduated at the 
close of the school year, and over 50 were 
enrolled in the correspondence depart- 
ment, some of them living in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and Central America. 
The graduates of the Seminary have 
proved themselves to be of the highest 
efficiency in mission work among Span- 
ish-speaking people both here in the 
United States and in Central America, 
while the Seminary students during their 
courses have been of great service to the 
churches and missions in and around 
Los Angeles, thus combining theory and 
practice in their education. 

The director of Mexican missions has 
visited nearly all of the preaching points 
during the year, traveling over 20,000 
miles, has preached 209 times, and had 
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the joy of seeing 137 Mexicans make 
public profession of faith in Christ as 
their Saviour. Ordinations have added 
three more to the number of ordained 
pastors, so that now nearly all of the 
men in charge of congregations are or- 
dained. Various Mexican churches have 
been formally organized and recognized 
and received into the fellowship of local 
American Baptist Associations, and the 
majority of our congregations are now 
organized churches. 

An outstanding event was the erection 
at Fresno, California, of a $25,000 church 
building for the Mexicans, and the 
Northern California Convention now has 
the best building in all our Mexican 
work. Plans are under way in Oxnard 
for providing the Mexicans with a fine 
building, and also in Belvedere Park near 
Los Angeles. At Tucson, Arizona, the 
Home Mission Society purchased a new 
and better property in a new location, 
and an immediate improvement in the 
work has been noted. Plans are under 
way for an addition to the Mexican 
church building at Glendale, Arizona. 
At Denver, through the generosity and 
interest of the Galilea Baptist Church, 
their old building was turned over to the 
use of the Mexican Baptist Church, and 
here also the effect was instantaneous in 
increased attendance’ and more effective 
work, 

Hindrances which have prevented de- 
sired growth in the Mexican work have 
been the lack of adequate equipment; 
inability to enter open doors in many 
large colonies of Mexicans from which 
urgent calls have come during the year; 
lack of employment for the Mexicans, 
forcing them to keep on the move in 
search of employment and preventing 
them from contributing to the upbuild- 
ing of their new found faith as they them- 
selves would like to do, although the 
year’s total of their offerings amounts to 
more than $25,000; and a growing oppo- 
sition on the part of the Roman Catholics 
who have not only erected churches and 
established community centers alongside 
of ours, but the priests have openly 
preached an intolerance and ostracism of 
Protestants more characteristic of the 
Dark Ages than of America today. 


Progress of the Christian Centers 
BY JOHN HESTENES 


The Christian Centers have passed 
through the experimental stage. There 
has been developed a corps of workers 
who have learned the technique of Chris- 
tian Center work. The programs are 
more genuinely helpful and purposeful, 
and the goal of building Christian char- 
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acter through teaching and practice is 
more generally reached. An illustration 
of this may be found in one Center, which 
last fall sent one of its members, a girl 
of Croatian extraction, to one of our Bap- 
tist colleges; has another of its members, 
a girl of Hungarian extraction, out on the 
field as practicing graduate nurse; and 
two other girls, one a Russian, the other 
Rumanian, training for nurses. All of 
them accepted Christ in the Center and 
are following their present plans as a 
direct result of its influence. These are 
a few of many similar cases all over the 
country wherever the Baptists have 
planted a Center. 

The religious program is one which car- 
ries through fifty-two weeks of the year 
and yet there are seasons when the in- 
gathering is especially marked. One Cen- 
ter reports more than forty of its young 
people taking a stand for Christ at a spe- 
cial Easter service. All the Centers re- 
port conversions all through the year. 


Several Centers were fortunate enough 
during the year to have additions to their 
buildings. In October, Brooks House in 
Hammond, Indiana, dedicated an addi- 
tion larger than the original building to 
its already fire building. This addition 
was in large part a gift from the com- 
munity. In Kansas City, Kansas, an 
adjoining building to Bethel Center was 
purchased through cooperation with the 
Home Mission Society and the work ma- 
terially strengthened and increased. In 
Tucson, Arizona, an extensive piece of 
property on one of the principal streets 
was purchased for a Center, and already 
the young Mexican pastor in charge of 
this work has developed a fine following 
through a community program. In Los 
Angeles the Boyle Heights Japanese 
Church is rapidly developing a Christian 
Center program, and before long this work 
will be on the Christian Center list. The 
Northern California Convention has 
built a fine Christian Center in Fresno, 
which will serve somewhat as a head- 
quarters for all the Mexican work in that 
part of the state. In Buffalo the Hebrew 
Center dedicated a new building during 
the winter, and here the work is making 
steady progress. 

New Centers are being contemplated 
in several cities. Youngstown, Ohio, has 
already purchased lots and are mak- 
ing plans for a building. Dayton, Ohio, 
is also facing the problem of enlarging its 
Christian Service House, making of it a 
real Center. Several other important 
fields need the Christian Center pro- 
gram and the hope is that the coming 
year may see several of these new insti- 
tutions in operation. 
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Tributes to Recently Departed Leaders 


John Newcomb, D.D. 


Dr. John Newcomb died at Jerusalem 
on June 1, as he was on his way home to 
retire. He was fulfilling a great dream 
when he saw Jerusalem, and when he felt 
that he might die there, he was content 
that it should be so. Dr. P. H. McDowell 
directed the funeral services. He based 
his remarks on the words of the farewell 
address, the original copy of which was 
presented to Dr. and Mrs. Newcomb in a 
gold and silver casket of Indian workman- 
ship, by the Christians of their field as 
they were leaving India. The favorite 
hymn of Dr. Newcomb, ‘‘My Jesus, I 
Love Thee,” was sung by the American 
Colony choir. Mrs. Newcomb has gone 
for a time to the home of her brother in 
England. 

Dr. Newcomb left India 52 years after 
his first arrival there. He went first as a 
soldier, for, though born in Indiana, he 
went as a boy to Canada and there joined 
the British Army at the age of 12. He 
served with it in Canada, Ireland, Eng- 
land and India. He was a non-com- 
missioned officer at 16, a sergeant at 18, 
and was noted for a commission at 20. 
On his way to India, in 1876, he met Miss 
Sarah Anne Little, and in December of 
that year they were married at Secundera- 
bad. A Bible was among the wedding 
gifts, and in studying the Gospel of 
Matthew, Dr. Newcomb was won to a 
vital faith in Christ. In 1880 he left the 
army, when he was in direct line of pro- 
motion to the rank of captain, and came 
with his wife to America. Shortly after 
their arrival they were baptized by Dr. 
H. C. Mabie, at that time pastor of the 
First Church, Indianapolis. In April, 
1884, the young couple were appointed 
missionaries, and in the following month 
they sailed for India. 


The Newcombs had been given tem- 
porary charge of the Cumbum field by 
1886, but before long they were its per- 
manent ministers, and it remained their 
station through the many years of their 
service, until they gave it up to make 
their final return to America this spring. 

“Uncle John” and “Aunt Sarah” have 
been loved and honored by Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus as well as by Christians. 
Many Government officials have been 
among their friends. The British Govern- 
ment gave public recognition of the value 
of Dr. Newcomb’s service for the people 
of India, in 1919, when a gold medal was 
awarded him for help in the dacoit case, 
and at the beginning of this year, when 


the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the First 
Class expressed to him the King Em- 
peror’s commendation of his work. 


In the years of his service, more than 
10,000 people were baptized on Dr. New- 
comb’s field. In 1926, when Dr. and Mrs. 
Newcomb celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their first arrival in India, 
2000 people from all over Telugu country 
gathered to do them honor. As an evi- 
dence of the wide and lasting influence 
of their consecrated service, one of the 
beautiful gifts presented to them on that 
occasion came from a Telugu Baptist 
Church in Natal, South Africa, where 
people who had emigrated from South 
India had organized for Christian wor- 
ship and service. 


Mrs. Henry G. Safford 


It was a great gift that God gave to 
our Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society when He appointed Mrs. Safford, 
for we believe it was a divine appoint- 
ment. She came from work in the 
Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society 
and always kept her deep sympathy and 
loyalty for work in the home land while 
she extended it to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. All women who loved our 
Society in the old days will read with a 
sense of loss the announcement of the 
death of Mrs. Safford. She was not only 
a most efficient and valuable officer for 
many years but was a devoted and un- 
derstanding friend of all our missionaries. 
They looked to her for counsel and aid 
and she never failed. Even before her 
marvelously enlightening trips to the 
Orient she seemed to understand situa- 
tions and bore the heavy responsibilities 
of her office as though it were her own 
personal affair. How often, as we worked 
together at “‘The Rooms” in Boston, she 
would come with a letter of need or loss 
and with tears would sit down to plan 
for relief. How she rejoiced in all the 
wonderful reports which she was able to 
make almost magical by her tender 
sympathetic touch. We can see her now 
as she stood in the annual meeting and 
presented the work of our missionaries 
and introduced some of those who had 
come back from heroic service. It was 
her very life, and as the years went on 
and her labors lessened until she finally 
could do little in public service, she still 
carried the old tender affection and 
sympathy. Only a month before her 
death she wrote me of her desire to see 
me and talk over matters pertaining to 


the Society. I had not expected to be 
at the meeting of the New England 
District but finally went in answer to an 
urgent call. The one face that shone out 
in all the audience was dear Mrs. Saf- 
ford’s. Beautiful in love and interest and 
with the old keen understanding and 
intellect. The next message told of the 
final service. 


Our hearts go out in tender sympathy 
to her family. Her devotion to them was 
the great underlying motive of her life. 
She lives on through them and will live 
forever in the work of our-foreign mission 
field. Oider missionaries will hear of her 
going with a pang of sorrow, but all of 
us must rejoice for her entrance into her 
great reward. We always think of her 
as our dear Mrs. Safford, as most of us 
speak of her. Few women have had the 
opportunity to serve in so large a way 
and few have used that opportunity so 
nobly and so faithfully as this honored 
friend. —Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 


Mrs. F. W. Stait, M. D. 


The death of Mrs. F. W. Stait, M. D., 
of Udayagiri, has been announced by a 
cablegram from South India, received in 
New York on June 28. Dr. Stait sailed to 
India with her husband in 1897. They 
were soon established at Udayagiri, and 
this station remained the scene of all 
their years of service together. In a 
jungle town many miles from any rail- 
road station, often confronted with fa- 
mine and pestilence, they shared the life 
of their people and won the love and 
honor of non-Christians as well as Chris- 
tians. Two sons were born to them, one 
of whom, Mr. Fred Stait, is living. 


Mrs. Stait was born at St. Thomas, 
Canada, in 1865. As M. Grant Fraser, 
she graduated from Queen’s University 
at Kingston, Canada. On the field she 
began her practice of medicine in a little 
mud hut, carefully whitewashed and 
cleaned for its service as a dispensary. 
Hundreds were treated annually there, 
and the numbers grew. In 1903, the 
beautiful Etta Waterbury Memorial 
Hospital was built, and in the first twelve 
months after it was opened, 6,782 people 
were treated, and 116 in-patients were 
cared for. Through her zenana work, Dr. 
Stait met and won the confidence of 
Hindu women, so that in time of need 
they also learned to come to the Hospital 
to be benefited by her loving ministry. 
Every caste and every religion had its 
representatives among the patients. A 
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new attitude toward modern medical 
science was built up in the great field 
through the friendly Hospital service. 

Dr. Stait gave a many-sided service, 
for when Mr. Stait was away on long 
evangelistic tours, she had charge of 
church and school work. She trained an 
excellent staff of workers for the Hospital. 
In severe epidemics of cholera and other 
diseases, she worked tirelessly with the 
people and led them through, and at one 
time she faced alone one of the most 
deadly epidemics that ever came to her 
community. Her outstanding service 
was noted and mentioned more than once 
by the British Government, and in 1925 
she was awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal 
of the First Class, for the great good she 
had done for the people of India. 


Rev. G. J. Huizinga 


Rev. Gerrit J. Huizinga, for 15 years a 
missionary in South India, died at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, on June 9, after a long 
illness. Mr. Huizinga went out to foreign 
service in 1900. In 1904, after the old 
Palmur field of South India had been 
divided, he and Mrs. Huizinga were 
given charge of the Gadval section, and 
this remained the scene of their mission- 
ary activities until their final return to 
America in 1915. 

Mr. Huizinga was born at Alto, Wis., 
on November 18, 1870. His father and 
mother were both born in Holland, but 
both came as children to America, to 
settle in Michigan. They gave two of 
their eight children to the foreign mission 
cause. Dr. Henry Huizinga, of Shanghai 
Baptist College, is the second son who 
went to the foreign field. Gerrit Huizinga 
was educated in Michigan. He graduated 
from Hope College in 1897, and then took 
his theological work in Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. In 1900, the year of his 
marriage to Miss Katie W. Telder, and 
also of his ordination, he was appointed 
to missionary service, and in October of 
that year he sailed with his wife for the 
field. They were at first located at 
Cumbum. One daughter was born to 
them. 


Mrs. Robert Stuart MacArthur 


Ever since 1887 when Mrs. MacArthur 
welcomed a young, unknown foreign 
missionary to her heart and home, as well 
as to the great church of which her hus- 
band was pastor, she had been in the 
truest and best sense my friend. 

She did all of the obvious, ordinary, 
necessary acts which belong to the wife 
of a pastor of a great city church, but she 
did so much more. There was no end 
to her sympathy and understanding, to 
her helpfulness and service. 
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What she was to her family those who 
knew the happy MacArthurs can testify. 
After one saw the home life one felt “the 
heart of her husband safely trusteth in 
her.” Those who know her children can 
see in them the reflected beauty of that 
home. 

After a long, tiring missionary trip it 
was pure joy to arrive at the MacArthur 
home in Fifty-seventh Street and forget 
weariness in the warm welcome and the 
share in the family life. There were al- 
ways good stories and delightful mem- 
ories. 

Then, when the others had gone 
to rest, we came from the wit and the 
laughter to the deep realities. Mrs. 
MacArthur’s was the truest spirituality 
without being in the least ‘‘pious.” She 
was sincere, reverent, a devoted and 
consistent follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Her love for missions was a pas- 
sion. She literally lived with the mission- 
aries. Her door was always open to them. 

Mrs. MacArthur’s place in the church 
and in the work of the association and 
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state was most important. Her presid- 
ing at a missionary meeting was a fine 
art. I know of no woman who excelled 
her in dignity, poise and grace, and who 
gave a more significant and beautiful 
message and interpretation. She bore 
honors and happiness simply and mod- 
estly and when sorrow came she rose 
with fine courage and consistency and 
lived out her faith. 

Her appreciation and remembrance of 
people and events was remarkable. We 
all flocked to her for advice and counsel 
and sympathy. Her parish was world 
wide. Her refreshing, practical common 
sense saved many difficult situations, and 
now she has gone for a little while. Her 
life was an inspiration and joy to all who 
knew her. To those who came close to 
her through the years her passing brings 
a sense of loss and sorrow as though a 
cloud had passed over the sun. But she 
has passed beyond the clouds into the 
glorious sunlight of heaven. Her work 
and influence will live on—Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody. 








MISS MAY HUSTON, MISS ALMA J. NOBLE, REV. FLOYD E. CARR, DR. W. A. HILL, 
MISS MARY L. NOBLE, MISS CLARA M. PATTON, THE DEPARTMENT 
STAFF, PHOTOGRAPHED AT TORONTO 


The Missionary Education Conference 
at Detroit 

The Missionary Education Confer- 
cence at Detroit on Tuesday, June roth, 
proved to be of unusual interest. Field 
Secretary Floyd L. Carr presided. Rev. 
David A. Pitt, D.D., gave an interesting 
account of the 1928 Church School of 


Missions in the First Church, Norwich, 
Conn. He emphasized the necessity for 
careful preparation and related the story 
of the ‘‘conversion to missions”’ of a lead- 
ing lawyer in his church... Rev. Howard 
R. Chapman, university pastor at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., next stressed the ‘‘educa- 
tional value of the mission study class,”’ 
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emphasizing world contacts and racial 
fraternity and advocating group dis- 
cussion as a means of cultivation. Rev. 
Kenneth B. Wallace, pastor of the Valley 
Falls Church, R. I., held the close atten- 
tion of his hearers as he presented the 
Royal Ambassador materials and pro- 
gram. Miss May Huston, Associate 
Secretary of the Department of Mission- 
ary Education, closed the period with a 
brief report of the outcome of the Read- 
ing Contest for the year. 3,962 churches 
had participated in the contest and 
44,102 persons had read five or more 
books. 

The value of missionary reading was 
emphasized and practical methods were 
also suggested. 


Some Missionary Education Results 


EXHIBIT I 
1926-27 1927-28 Gain 
Number of churches 
represented in Mis- 
sionary Confer- 
RD 6 sin wie 1,620 1,815 195 
Number of churches 
having Missionary 
Committees...... 1,349 1,449 100 
Number of churches 
having other direc- 
tion than Mission- 
ary Committees. .. 598 746 148 
Number of Church 
Schools of Missions 
reported......... 241 287 46 
Total number of Mis- 
sion Study Classes. 4,946 6,424 1,478 
Total number of pro- 
gram meetings.... 39,173 41,063 1,890 
Total number of Sun- 
day Schools having 
Missionary instruc- 
ES ae 1,372 1,566 194 


Number of churches 

receiving Mission- 

ary Education cer- 

TO 815 963 148 
Number of points re- 

ceived on certifi- 


Co ee 228,521 248,919 20,398 
State winning the 
highest number of 
points on certifi- 
cates 
Western New 
ee 17,020 18,440 1,420 
Rosas <0 16,845 21,058 3,213 
Number of churches 
entering Reading 
eee 2,704 2,962 258 
Number of _ indivi- 
duals reading five 
books each....... 35,994 44,102 8,108 
Number of readers... 137,907 148,294 10,387 
Number of booksread 541,981 624,399 82,418 


Total number of 


ints secured in 
Reoding Contest... 5,177,302 5,533,051 355,749 


Some Missionary Education Results 


EXHIBIT II 
Reading Courses, a Six-year Record 


1922-23— 6,262 persons read 5 missionary books 
1923~24— 7,888 persons read 5 missionary books 
1924~-25—10,143 persons read 5 missionary books 
1925-26—21,319 persons read 5 missionary books 
1926~27—35,994 persons read 5 missionary books 
1927-28—44,102 persons read 5 missionary books 


Program Meetings, a Six-year Record 





et me) Ee 8,426 
do ia Ee 12,183 
1924-25 . 0... cece. 11,965 
Ae ee 20,767 
= 39,173 
BPRS os osaiscs cc's oe 41,063 
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Summer Assemblies and Conferences, a Five-year 
Record 


Summer of 1923—teachers of 95 classes supplied by 
the Department : 
Summer of 1924—teachers of 108 classes supplied by 
the Department 
(total attendance egated 12,062) 
Summer of 1925—teachers of 115 classes supplied by 
the Department 
(total attendance aggregated 14,576) 
Summer of 1926—teachers of 131 classes supplied by 
the Department 
(total attendance aggregated 14,971) 
Summer of 1927—teachers of 183 classes supplied by 
the Department 
(total attendance aggregated 12,003) 
45.97% of attendance in Summer Con- 
ferences in Mission Study classes) 


New Home Mission Sunday School 
Material 


A very fine series of graded Home Mis- 
sion materials has been prepared by the 
Department of Missionary Education 
for use in Baptist Sunday schools for the 
period October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1928. The series is based on the 
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Home Mission theme, ‘Home Missions 
Today,” and the material is issued for 
the Primary, Junior and Intermediate- 
Senior grades. In addition to the stories 
there are three picture poster charts. 
The subjects of the booklets for the vari- 
ous grades are as follows: 

Primary Stories—Litile-Me-Too Gets a 
Chance, by Amy W. Osgood. 

Junior Stories—On a Quest with Ruth 
and Robin, by Augusta W. Comstock. 

Intermediate-Senior Stories — Faith’s 
Adventurers, compiled by Coe Hayne. 

These Home Mission materials will be 
supplied to Baptist Sunday schools 
through the various State offices and 
Baptist Literature Bureaus, or may be 
ordered direct from the Department of 
Missionary Education. Write to the 
Department for folder of information 
concerning prices, etc. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION BOOTH IN THE 


EXHIBIT HALL. SECRETARY FLOYD E. 


CARR IS SEATED IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL AMBASSADOR CHAPTER MAP 


A Royal Ambassador Map 


One of the objects in the Exhibition 
Hall that received much attention, was 
a large board map of the United States, 
showing the progress of the Royal Am- 
bassador movement. Blue stars had 
been placed at the home city of each of 
the state representatives, and red pins at 
the proper location for each of the 262 
chapters already organized. Large cir- 
cles showed the progress in Boston, Prov- 
idence, New Jersey, Philadelphia, West 
Virginia, Cincinnati, Indiana, Idaho and 
Los Angeles. In the south there are 2,000 
chapters of Royal Ambassadors after 


eighteen years of cultivation. It is just 
three years since the Ambassador move- 
ment was launched in the North, and the. 
growth is very encouraging. 

Any boys’ organization, enlisting boys 
twelve years and upward, that uses at 
least eight of the Hero programs each 
year, can enrol as a chapter in the Royal 
Ambassador organization. The use of 
the degrees, with the corresponding in- 
signia and initiations, is optional. The 
group should secure the appointment of a 
“Committee of Advisers,” by the church, 
secure its leader, and elect its officers be- 
fore attempting to mail the application 
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for the free charter. September is an 
ideal time to incorporate the missionary 
features of this worth-while organization 
in your church program. 


State Leaders Confer at Detroit 


Fifteen of the state leaders in Royal 
Ambassador work met with Dr. Hill for a 
breakfast conference when in attendance 
at the Detroit Convention. The follow- 
ing states were represented: California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota 
and Utah. District leaders from metro- 
politan areas completed the circle. Dr. 
Hill announced that Southern California 
by reason of the extension of Royal Am- 
bassador chapters through the Los An- 
geles area, had won in the inter-state 
contest for the year ending April 30, 1928. 
Plans were laid for a similar contest for 
the ensuing year. A silver cup is offered 
as the trophy to the state whose per- 
centage of increase in chapters, as related 
to the number of churches in the state, 
is the highest. Should any state win this 
trophy for three years in succession, that 
state will be permitted to retain the cup 
permanently. Dr. Hill also outlined the 
basis of cooperation by which a Baptist 
Boy Scout Troop could incorporate the 
monthly program materials of the Royal 
Ambassadors or a chapter of the Royal 
Ambassadors incorporate the Scout pro- 
gram in weekly meetings. The depart- 
ment is justly proud of its volunteer force 
of nearly 1500 workers, of which there 
are over forty High Counsellors or state 
and city leaders. 


A Happy Week at Old Oak Farm 


One hundred and twenty-six boys from 
twenty-one churches of New York City, 
enjoyed from June 29th to July 6th, a 
happy week of study and play at Old Oak 
Farm, Somers, N. Y. It was the annual 
Older Boys’ Conference of the Baptist 
Fresh Air Home Society. The Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education cooper- 
ated by supplying two teachers, Rev. 
William J. Cusworth, author of Bible 
courses for Royal Ambassador camps 
and Rev. Floyd L. Carr, Field Secre- 
tary for the Department. 


Each morning’s program was opened 
by an address on character building by 
Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard, Associate 
General Secretary of the New York City 
Baptist Mission Society. Mr. Barouk 
Masuda, an Egyptian over-seas student 
from Cairo, who holds American inter- 
collegiate championships, gave health and 
habit talks and athletic instruction. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Henry Reins- 
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hagen, the Boy Counsellor, a splendid 
corps of volunteer workers supervised 
the day’s play program. Base-ball, track 
events, swimming, hiking, tug-of-war 
and soccer, kept the various teams en- 
gaged during the play hours. The boys 
were divided into the “Yankee Reds” 
and “Yankee Blues,” and the “Giant 
Reds” and the “Giant Blues.” A scor- 
ing system kept these groups in sustained 
rivalry. 

The Fourth of July was fittingly cele- 
brated by release from classes, fireworks, 
a bonfire, and a weiner roast. Whole- 
some play in God’s out-of-doors, an 
abundance of nourishing food, and inter- 
esting courses in the Life of Paul, and 
the life stories of some of the great mis- 
sionaries, made a lasting contribution in 
health, vision and character to more than 
100 boys. 


Royal Ambassador Publicity 
in Vermont 
The following item appeared in the 
June number of the Vermont Baptist 
Informant. Mr. O. S. Peterson of the 
state staff is our High Counsellor for 
Vermont. 


Royal Ambassadors 


“Tn recent years there has grown up a 
missionary organization for young men, 
which corresponds to the World Wide 
Guild for young women. An elaborate 
program, worked out on the basis of 
a secret order, has been developed that 
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makes a great appeal to teen-age young 
men. The program is such that it may 
be adopted by any organized Bible Class, 
Boy Scout group or any other group of 
boys or young men. The instruction 
centers about the lives of the great mis- 
sionary heroes. Mr. O. S. Peterson, 4 
Masonic Temple, Burlington, Vermont, 
is High Counsellor for Vermont. Chap- 
ters are now functioning as follows: 

Judson, No. 7, Montpelier, Vermont. 

James Laughton, No. 15, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Ufford, No. 16, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

Captain James Laughton, No. 45, East 
Poultney, Vermont. 

Frank Higgens, No. 232, Websterville, 
Vermont. 

James Madison Haswell, No. 245, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. 

At a recent initiation, Pastor Corbett 
of Websterville, received eight Pages into 
the Websterville chapter of Royal Am- 
bassadors. The young men of the Mont- 
pelier chapter made a visit to their 
neighbors and assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the chapter at Websterville. The 
young men are enthusiastic about the 
work. Churches desiring information 
about the work of the Royal Ambassa- 
dors should write to Mr. O. S. Peterson, 
4 Masonic Temple, Burlington, Vt. 

The Royal Ambassador Camp to be 
held at Ocean Park, Maine, July 10-22, 
is open to all Baptist boys between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years of age.” 
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“T climbed a hill in sorrow, 
A soft wind stirred 
All feathery against my face 
Like a young bird. 


I found a scarlet oak leaf; 
I found a spring; 

I saw a moth uncurling; 

I heard birds sing. 


From the top of a high hill, 
Close to the sky, 

I remembered I had grieved, 
And wondered—why.” 


Abigail Cresson. 


My hearty wish for every Guild girl is 
that if there is a hurt or disappointment or 
any such thing, you, too, may climb a 
hill this summer and hear a bird sing and 
feel the soft wind, and thank God for His 


great “out of doors”. which makes us for- 
get the petty things that often annoy. 


My earnest wishes follow every one of 
you who are fortunate enough to attend 
a Guild House Party, Summer School of 
Missions, or Baptist Assembly this year. 
Make the most of it and then pass on 
your information and enthusiasm to 
those at home who could not go. 

You will rejoice over our achievements 
last year and be eager to start out for our 
new goals this coming year, so here is 
your information: 


Last YEAR 

471 new Chapters organized. 

225 Chapters qualified in Reading 
Contest—reported by May 1sth. 

Pottstown, Pa., Chapter has qualified 
for eleven consecutive years. The 
constituency naturally has changed but 
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the Chapter has continued and qualified 
eleven years. Applause! 

1350 Mission Study Classes. 

House Parties or Week End Conven- 
tions held in 23 States. 

9 Districts sent themes for Theme 
Contest, 9 for Senior Chapters, and 7 for 
Juniors. 

It is too early to announce the win- 
ners but look for their names in October 
MISSIONS. 

Quota returns incomplete at this 
writing. 

THis YEAR 

Study Books and Program material 
announced in May Missions. 

The Reading Contest offers the best 
list of books ever. Use the long summer 
days and get your reading done early. 
One Chapter finished last year in October, 
two in November, and two in December. 

These are the topics for the Theme 
Contest and you will be glad of a list of 
four from which to choose: “The Bap- 
tist Impact on the World,” based on 
Lerrigo’s World Thrust. “Christian 
Trails through the Jungles of Africa,” 
based on Friends of Africa and Black 
Treasure. ‘‘The Challenge of Youth in 
the Effort to Make America Christian,” 
based on Oxham’s Youth and the New 
America. ‘‘The Christian Attitude To- 
ward Peace and War,” just a general 
theme. 

Guild Vespers all over the world 
December 2nd. ° 

“Guild Goals” is a new leaflet giving 
facts on Guild Organizations, Study 
plans, Quota, White Cross and materials 
and supplies. You will find it invaluable. 
Read carefully and aim at every goal 
suggested. 

Worship Service Hymnal. This is 
brand new and will be one of the most 
beautiful pieces of literature we have 
had. It will contain about twenty 
Worship Service programs prepared by 
several Guild secretaries and Guild 
devotees. In addition to these there will 
be many beautiful church and missionary 
hymns. It will be ready in the early 
fall. 

A new song sheet containing some old 
favorites and several new songs, cheers 
and glees. This is for banquet and rally 
use and you cannot do without it in your 
Guild business. 

A new Play! Yes, it is really true that 
we have one at last and we are indebted 
to our loyal Guild friend, Mrs. Anna 
Swain, for it. This is called “Susanna 
of the Parsonage,” and it is great. 

Our Guild Quota! Last but not least 
is our fascinating plan for our Guild 
financial Quota this year. You remember 
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A PROMISING CHAPTER OF THE WORLD WIDE GUILD AT ALDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA, 
ORGANIZED ONLY A YEAR AGO 


that three years ago we had our Red 
Letter Day campaign when we carried 
all the missionary and educational work 
of the denomination for two days. This 
year we are planning to carry the whole 
task for four days of twelve hours each 
representing the working hours of the 
day. Unlike some labor organizations 
our missionaries work at least twelve 
hours a day instead of eight. The cost 
of a twelve-hour day, based on this 
year’s operating budget, is $8,800. We 
are unable to announce now the details, 
such as the name of our Campaign, the 
four special days we shall take, or the 
nature of publicity, but this will give you 
the information and inspiration you need 
for a start, and Missions will tell the 
rest betimes. 

Now isn’t there a challenge in this 
program of Study, Worship and Activity 
as we face the new year? Ready! Set! 
Go! 


From the Chapters 
MAyYME GOLDENBURG AND HER GUILDERS 


Capiz, Philippine Islands. 

Dear Alma Mater: Just take one look 
at the picture of our Capiz Guild! Are 
we wide awake? I believe the faces show 
that we are, and surely our program 
meetings are showing it too. We have 
just finished studying about the Slavs 
and using the programs for Peasant 
Pioneers. I am quite sure the girls have 
received valuable information concerning 
their Slavic sisters. We will have a 


miscellaneous program for February and 
then close our year with the pageant 
which you so kindly sent. This pageant, 
“Light of the World,” will be very help- 
ful. We plan to have a banquet at the 
same time. 

What a wonderful privilege it was to 
unite with Guild Girls the world around 
in the Vesper Service, December 4th. 
At first it seemed that we just could not 
get it in, as it was the first Sunday of 
the month, and we go to Lord’s Supper 
at the hour of four. But where there’s a 
will there’s a way, and so we met for a 
short time at the appointed hour. 

The opening thought of our Vespers 
was the prayer attitude. During this 
part of the program we sang, “God bless 
our Guild.” After repeating together our 
Guild slogan, added comments were 
made on the many slogans which the 
girls have formed from the initials W. 
W. G. Because the Guild has meant so 
much to me, and because the Guild was 
the means of my decision for service, I 
gave an inspirational talk on “What the 
Guild Means to Each Worth While Girl.” 
Spiritual life developed, prayer life 
strengthened, and life service found! 
This was followed by the song, ‘‘Have 
Thine own way, Lord.” This is the song 
that gripped my heart at that first Ohio 
State Rally, where I really began to 
serve. The Capiz Guild Girls have 
learned to love the song, and it was sung 
quietly and reverently. The symbols 
were explained and the meeting opened 
for several testimonies. The girls are a 
little slow to respond to this part, but 
two, yes three, gave a sweet message of 
love in a simple, straightforward way. 
It came from their hearts. Our motto is 
“Others,” so we sang that beautiful 
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song. Three of the girls prayed earnest- 
ly, and then Mrs. Meyer sang the Guild 
Prayer Song, the words written to ‘‘My 
Rosary.” In closing we all joined hands, 
repeated the Covenant and sang‘‘Blest be 
the tie.” We were grateful to participate 
in this worldwide Vesper Service and 
trust that each year we may feel the call 
to thus gain greater inspiration. 

Every year at the Thanksgiving sea- 
son our Christian Endeavor Society holds 
a rally for all the C. E’s of the Western 
Visayas. At that time it has been the 
pleasure of the Guild Girls to have one 
night together, thus getting the inspira- 
tion of joining forces. The girls have 
greatly enjoyed special songs and yells, 
and let me say right here, that they can 
sing rounds and yell just as good as the 
American Gu Gi’s. And what do you 
think? In both 1926 and 1927 the Capiz 
Guild captured the reward for the best 
song. They were both original, being 
composed by two of the Home School 
girls. One wrote the words and one the 
music. Of course, they could only w<ite 
the melody, but since they had no in- 
strument they had to sing without 
accompaniment anyway. The first year 
they received a candlestick and this year 
a Gu Gi book, written by our dear Miss 
Noble. Do you know her? If not, you 
had better get acquainted. 

Our Guild is qualifying in the Reading 
Contest. This will be the fourth year 
and we will be pleased to receive another 
picture. The girls are again increasing 
ten centavos. They will bring in their 
offering at the March meeting, at which 
time they will also vote where to send it. 
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I love the Guild because it has been 
the means of my finding God’s place for 
me. Oh that each Guild Girl might 
dedicate her all to the Master! 
Devotedly, 

Mayme Goldenburg. 


ALDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA 


I just want to tell you that our Junior 
Guild of 16 members put on your pag- 
eant, “‘Light for the World” last Sunday 
night in our church before a large crowd. 
Friends told us that it was one of the 
prettiest ever given in our church. We 
are planning to give it Friday night in 
one of our country churches about six 
miles from town. 

The Junior W. W. G. here is only a 
year old. We organized with 8 members, 
now we have 16. We paid our pledge of 
$z0 to our missionary budget and have 
ready an extra $5. 

We sent our home missionary, Miss 
Fewel of Nevada, a box of dolls for 
Christmas. We have done nothing as 
yet for our foreign missionary, Miss 
Bertha Davis of India, but we shall do 
something later. 

The Guild is qualifying in the Reading 
Contest for the first year picture. We 
hope to have 2,000 points on our State 
Point Standard by April. We very sel- 
dom fall short of 100% attendance. 
Alderson has three Guilds and the other 
Chapters are doing splendid work. 


A RECREATIONAL RALLY 


On Friday evening, March 16, the 
World Wide Guilds of the Cortland 
Association met in Homer for a Recrea- 
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tional Rally. After two lively basket- 
ball games in the Homer Academy Gym. 
the girls went to the Baptist church where 
a very interesting program was enjoyed. 
Miss Alice Ryder from Porto Rico was 
the speaker of the evening. The general 
theme was “‘ Witnessing While Growing.” 

At the close of the program the three 
Guilds from Homer served dainty refresh- 
ments, and those who could remain spent 
a social hour getting better acquainted 
with our Guild Girls and especially with 
Miss Ryder. We feel that the Recrea- 
tional Rally will be an annual event in 
the work of the W. W. G. in Cortland 
Association. 


SERVICE CHAPTER IN GRACE CHURCH 


The Service Chapter of the W. W. G. 
in Grace Church, Washington, D. C., 
with 13 active members through the 
year, paid the missionary treasurer of 
the church the sum of $40.80, to be 
credited to the church missionary budget. 
The White Cross work for the year 
consisted in preparing postal cards for 
use by missionaries, which are to be sent 
to India. Flannelette gowns have been 
practically completed to be sent to a 
missionary in India; while medicated 
cotton was sent for a hospital in China. 
Gifts of handkerchiefs were presented to 
two foreign missionaries from Wash- 
ington, who were returning to their 
stations, and at Christmas time gifts 
were given to two families of our church. 

The many and interesting programs 
for the year were those suggested for the 
study book, ‘‘New Paths for Old Pur- 
poses.”” Most of the various banquets, 
meetings, etc., of the Columbian Girls 
were attended by a large majority of the 
Service members. One member attended 
a mission study course. The Reading 
Contest was again entered for the third 
consecutive year, the picture acquired 
from the Reading Contest of the previous 
year having been framed and hung in the 
primary department of our church where 
it is greatly admired. 

A surprise farewell shower was given 
to one of our members leaving the city, 
and the usual summer picnic was held 
in July, this annual picnic being our 
summer get-together. The year was in- 
deed a successful one through the 
combined efforts of each member. 


GLEANER CHAPTER, FALLON, NEVADA 


Our Guild Chapter and Sunday School 
Class combined are now editing a little 
newspaper each week. The major items 
are written by the girls as their inter- 
pretation of the lesson as it might be if 
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A BASKETFUL OF SUNSHINE: LOUISE, AN 
INDIAN BABY, AT FALLON, NEVADA 


they were reporters at the time of Christ. 
Poetry, maps, drawings, and crossword 
puzzles are all allowed to carry out the 
idea of our lesson. The paper has been 
named the “Gleaner Herald.” Besides 
carrying lesson items it carries items of 
interest to the girls under the head of 
“TODAY.” It includes the things our 
girls have been doing, announcements, 
and the other news events during the 
week. 

In order to add interest to our under- 
taking we would like to have a correspon- 
dence section. That we might do this 
we would like to have the names of one 
or more girls of Guilds or classes of girls 
our age throughout the Convention field. 
Will some of you who read this please 
correspond with us? 

We are also staging an honor contest. 
Each girl upon becoming a member of 
Gleaner Chapter is presented with a blue- 
and-white ribbon badge. By earning 
points she gains in succession a two-inch 
badge with Gleaner embroidered on it. 
This is the reward of 100 points. Follow- 
ing are the other rewards: 250 points, 
rosette; 500 points, arm band; 750 
points, Gleaner Memory Book; 1,000 
points, Gleaner pin. These points are 
earned by attendance at meetings, 
pledges, attendance at church, mis- 
sionary work, and help in activities of 
our own Chapter. 

The Guild girls are all in favor of 
accepting a pledge, and we hope during 
this year to turn in a considerable amount 
to the mission fund. Our membership 
now numbers 17. The girls are working 
together with a great deal of interest. 
We have added attractions at our meet- 
ings, such as memory verse contests, cos- 
tumes for the lesson we are studying, and 
special musical numbers. At present we 
are planning an increase in songs and 
yells, and have added to the list given 
us by you at least four new songs, orig- 
inated by the girls.—Helen Coverston. 
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The Letter Box 


Our boys and girls have many interest- 
ings things to tell you about their work 
and meetings. Missions readers would 
rather hear directly from them than 
through adult Leaders. So we are going 
to have a Letter Box for you boys and 
girls to fill. Now we want to know what 
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BABIES AT THE ELLEN MITCHELL MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL, MOULMEIN, BURMA 


you like, what you don’t like, suggestions 
of what would add interest to our plans, 
anecdotes that could be put on the 
Bulletin Board of the Company, and snap 
shots of your Band or Company. Send 


all such letters to Miss Mary L. Noble, 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
then keep your eye on this column to 
see what other boys and girls write. Here 
is the first letter, which went to a State 
Secretary and was forwarded to “The 
Letter Box.” 


Milford, N. H., April 20. 


Dear Mrs. Clough:—The C. W. C. had 
an all day meeting April 14. We had 
dinner about half past twelve. Then we 
had the devotional which was in charge 
of Mrs. Hagar. She read an interesting 
story and we sang many songs. For our 
business period we made scrapbooks and 
cut out square pieces of cloth for doctors 
to wipe their instruments on. Then we 
played many games. Every member was 
present. We went home about quarter 
past four. I am sending you a picture of 
the members of the C. W. C. together. 


Harriet Lynch, Secretary 


C. W. C. CosTuMES 


The costumes shown in the picture 
were worn by the choir in the Buffalo 
Rally. They were copied from pictures 
of the Crusaders of the thirteenth cen- 
tury who wore robes with the Cross on 
the breast when they were not in armor. 
The gray sateen with a little imagination 
(of which we have an abundant supply) 
looked very much like steel, and the red 
cross signified sacrifice. 


THE TOOL CHEST 


1. The Suffield, Connecticut, Crusa- 
ders read 149 books. The record was 
kept accurately. ‘‘When we started the 





C. W. C. COSTUMES AT THE BUFFALO RALLY 
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Contest I hung a huge chart with the 
names of all the C. W. C. members on 
one side and the list of books we had 
across the top, and each Sunday morn- 
ing just before Sunday school the mem- 
bers reported to me and a gold seal was 
placed on the chart for each book read. 
This increased the enthusiasm and I 
enlisted the cooperation of the mothers, 
many of whom read the bedtime story 
from our mission books; and our village 
library board very kindly consented to 
place a dozen of these books in the library 
for our use. The librarian told me she 
was sorry there weren’t more of them as 
she thought the C. W. C. Contest books 
were the most popular of all. It all meant 
work, of course. 


THE LEADER’S PACKET 


The many patient leaders who have 
ordered various leaflets which were out 
of print will be gratified to know that we 
are able to supply their needs now with 
even more complete information than we 
were providing in the former leaflets. 
The “Manual” and ‘Handbook for 
Leaders”’ will not be reprinted. 

The Leader’s Packet is a folder which 
will contain all the leaflets pertaining to 
C. W. C. work. The price will be 25 
cents. That will not cover the cost of 
all the leaflets a leader will wish, but we 
plan to print the leaflets in uniform size 
so that they will fit into the Packet. 

“‘Heralding the C. W. C.” is enlarged, 
giving suggestions on the Plan of Organi- 
zation, Time, Place, Study, Activities, 
Gifts, Correlation, etc. ‘‘ Partnership in 
the C. W. C.,” the Church’s Part, 
Women’s Part, Parents, Sunday school, 
Leaders, Children’s Part. ‘‘Graduation 
Day,” outlining a promotion service 
worthy of the organizations. Certificates 
of Promotion will be provided for Jewels, 
Heralds and Crusaders. ‘‘Songs and 
Yells.” These are new leaflets. .They 
will be priced so that they may be 
ordered in quantities separately. Every 
church should send for all these Helps. 

The Special Interests for the year are 
Kodiak Orphanage, Alaska, and the chil- 
dren of the Congo. Kodiak Orphanage 
is always full of interest, and the many 
varieties of work done by and for the 
African children will appeal to our boys 
and girls. We want them to use the 
summer in collecting pictures, stories 
and facts, making posters and charts on 
both Interests, so that the study of the 
winter may be rich in the interest con- 
tributed by the boys and girls. 


Bic INTEREST AT BIG SPRINGS 
A Crusade Company of 18 boys at Big 
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Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 


school or in the C. 


W.C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 


by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: 


(Pictures must reach us by September 20) 


Names of Prize Winner will be Published in October issue. 


The next best pictures will re- 
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Springs, South Dakota, is doing original 
work and will know something definite 
about Baptist missionary work as a result 
of their year’s study. 

All the year they have taken as a basis 
of study the ‘‘Airship Views,” and have 
added facts, stories and pictures from 
other pages in Missions. They earned 
all their money for the “Spirit of Mis- 
sions.” 

For C. W. C. Day, they gave a play 
which they arranged themselves, some- 
what similar to “By Radiophone.” 
Their pastor made an aeroplane ten feet 
long in which four of the smaller boys 
were seated. On the outside was the 
name “Spirit of Missions.” They are 
now packing a box for Mather School. 


FRIENDS 

Edith May Weimert had the measles. 
The story of Kembo was sent to her to 
give her pleasure while she was quar- 
antined. It did more. It gave her a 
real friend. When her father and mother 
came from the south they brought her a 
little black doll. Instantly that doll 
became ‘‘Kembo” and is her constant 
playmate, going with her to make visits, 
to Sunday school, to take naps and do 
errands. The easiest place to start world 
friendship is in the hearts of little chil- 
dren. 


Vhay 2 Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y . 
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NuMBER 8. 


Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
represents. Somewhere in this issue will 
be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the 
year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
choice) for correct answers to the 66 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to MIs- 
sions for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. MuIssIoNns will be sent to 
any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle De- 
partment, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Answers reaching us later than September 
20th will not receive credit. 


Answers to July Puzzles 


1. Harrison 4. Kenner 
2. Benninghoff 5. Boggs 
3. Lucas 6. Houger 












IN THE DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 


Long-trodden paths tend to become 
hard and impervious, especially those of 
the mind. “The usual” this, that and 
the other degenerates into meaningless 
indifference. Look to your devotionals in 
your survey for ruts. Why always have 
them at the beginning instead of as a 
climax, after the subject matter of the 
program has generated interest and 
motive? And why not sometimes inter- 
spersed among the topics, each new 
interest stimulating a petition? Why not 
teach the spiritually untutored to pray 
intelligently by Directed Intercession, 
thus: 

“Let us pray for a world vision and a 
world sympathy in the hearts of all 
Christians in all lands. (Silent medita- 
tion.) “Let us pray that grace may be 
given to all Christians everywhere to be 
generous and tolerant toward those who 
are not of their own race or color or 
faith.” (Meditation.) “Let us pray for 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 









all Christian workers who may be dis- 
couraged and depressed by the apparent 


failure of their work.” (Meditation.) 
‘Let us pray for the enlistment of leaders 
from among the young people of every 
land.” (Meditation.) ‘‘Let us pray for 
the country that we call our own, that 
those in places of responsibility in govern- 
ment may be loyal to Christ’s way of 
life.”’ (Meditation.) 


Instead of a chapter with ensuing com- 
ments by a leader, why not take a live 
Bible study, such as, ‘‘How Women of 
New Testament Days Helped”: Mark 
1:30, 31; Luke 8: 1-3; Acts 16: 13-15; 
9: 36-41; 2 Tim. 1: 1-5; Acts 18: 2; 
Romans 16: 3? Or select a series of great 
prayers of history, using one at each 
meeting, the devotional leader making 
her individual study or application of it? 
Or have a series of Bible texts pertinent 
to the meeting, a stanza of a well-known 
hymn, to be sung without announcement, 
following each one? ‘‘The Star in the 


East’’ suggests the use of prayer partners, 
each member of the society, having pre- 
viously adopted a partner from among 
the missionaries, offers a sentence petition 
in the devotionals for her yoke-fellow— 
intelligent prayer pertinent to late news 
from the fields. ‘Praying through 
Missions” is also an excellent suggestion, 
taking the current number of Missions 
and having a group of members pray for 
specific needs that have appealed to them 
from the pages, covering the material of 
the issue in a systematic way. (This 
would involve some previous assign- 
ments, but would vitalize interest in the 
magazine.) Aid for a devotional service 
may be found in “‘Six Studies in Steward- 
ship,” an interesting pamphlet by Miss 
Helen K. Wallace, which may be secured 
free from the Literature Bureau, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DISTRIBUTING AND EMPHASIZING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


An Alphabetical Roll Call, sent in by 
Mrs. Montgomery, will make your mem- 
bership don their thinking caps. A 
scrambled alphabet is passed around, 
from which each person draws a letter 
to be used as the initial of some important 
qualification of a Christian worker. If the 
size of the audience justifies it, more than 
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one alphabet may be handed out and 
called for as “capital A and small a,” etc. 
The leader should preface the roll call 
with forceful remarks on the importance 
of each member activating some quality 
of a successful worker, the variety round- 
ing out the ideal service that a church or 
a mission circle should render. The letters 
are then called for in rotation, their 
holders rising and responding in some- 
thing like the following (though the 
responses should be original, if possible) : 

A—Accept limitations; B—Be a Bible 
Christian; C—Circle the globe by your 
prayers; D—Don’t pull down—build up; 
E—Eliminate non-essentials; F—Follow 
Christ: fear nothing; G—Give your best: 
get other folks’ best; H—Have a well 
made plan; I—Inhale power and exhale 
blessing; J—Joy and give thanks always; 
K—Kindly respond to letters, courtesies 
and requests; L—Let your love be 
genuine; M—Manage little: pray much; 
N—Never give up; O—Obedience is the 
eye of the soul; P—Pray your plans 
through; Q—Quality means more than 
quantity; R — Responsibility shared 
means development; S—Sincerity is the 
seal of power; T—Think things through 
before acting; U—U-need-a vision; V— 
Verify rumors before repeating; W— 
Weights may be your wings; X—X-cept 
your disabilities; Z—Zenith seers look 
upward. The letters may be collected 
at the close and used at subsequent meet- 
ings, possibly throughout the year, guests 
drawing different letters each time and 
thus getting the basal idea of service. 


LininG UP For NEW PLANS 


Did you have a School of Missions—or 
of World Friendship, as it is more at- 
tractively called—last year? If not, see 
plans described in September and June 
Missions, also in The Missionary Review 
of the World for January, under the title, 
“Missionary Education in the Local 
Church.” If you did conduct such a 
school, try to improve it this year. In 
the report of the School of Missions in 
the Englewood Church, Chicago, the 
writer says: ‘‘The word ‘missions’ came 
to have a new content for our church in 
the past six weeks. If ever it suggested 
anything dry and uninteresting, it has 
lost that significance forever for those 
who attended. One class was so large it 
had to meet in the auditorium; and in 
the smaller groups ‘missions’ came to 
signify something which must be faced 
not only to save others and ourselves 
from spiritual death but to save society 
and civilization from destruction. The 
sessions of the school were full of the 
unexpected and the impressive dramati- 
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“Go-as-you-please” tours 


Round the World 


This unique service is like a cruise 
on a private yacht. Stop where you 
please as long as you please. 


There is a liner every week into 
Japan, China and Manila and every 
fortnight into Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York, Havana, 
Cristobal and Balboa. 


Your ticket permits you to spend 
as much as two years on the trip. 


There is no other similar service. Yet 
with all its advantages, $1250 and up in- 
cludes transportation, accommodations 
and meals aboard ship. 


You sail aboard magnificent President 
Liners. Spacious decks. Outside rooms. 
A world-famous cuisine. 


Dollar Liners sail every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
the Orient and Round the World. The 
sail every fortnight from New Yor 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. 


American Mail Liners sail every fort- 
night from Seattle for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles for New York. 


Full information from any steamship 
or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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zations, music by Negroes, Mexicans, a 
Korean, a Japanese, etc. (costumes will 
effect the transformation if the real 
natives are not available), as well as 
addresses by live missionaries on fur- 
lough. The school was brought to a close 
with a pageant written by Miss Brimson 
and given by a large group. The large 
audience sat spellbound as the progress 
in spreading the story of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ was dramatically presented.” 

Have you been participating in the 
National Reading Contests, with its lure 
of “points” per reader per book, and its 
lasting values of information and _ in- 
spiration? Churches reaching the stand- 
ard of 5 per cent of their resident mem- 
bership reading five books per year each 
are entitled to 25 points on the certificate 
issued by the Department of Missionary 
Education. Send for free informational 
material concerning study books and 
courses, also list and digest of contents 
of Reading Contest Books, at The Baptist 
Board of Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or your nearest literature 
headquarters. Ask for the new catalogue 
of literature, in which are listed most 
attractive dialogues, pageants, stories, 
etc., as well as the informational material. 


GEARING FOR EFFICIENCY 


A unique and highly efficient organiza- 
tion is that of “‘The United States of the 
Hyde Park Church of Chicago.” The 
membership of the church is divided into 
geographical groups, arbitrarily, except 
as to contiguity of location. All in a 
certain area belong in the state of 
Michigan; another group is designated as 
Indiana, etc., no attempt being made to 
have the whole map represented but only 
such states as are desired. Each state 
elects a governor, and over the whole is 
a president, also a secretary of states (the 
church secretary serving). The organiza- 
tion is not close nor burdensome—a very 
flexible affair intended to help people in 
getting acquainted (each state being a 
neighborhood affair) and promote their 
efficiency in working together. The 
functions are often only social, “home 
parties” being held in each group. Some- 
times these parties all fall on the same 
night, the states vying with each other in 
rallying the largest number of members. 
Sometimes a “whole church dinner” is 
planned for a month hence, each state 
arranging a “‘stunt” to be given at the 
dinner. The governors all have deputies 
who assist them in calling or other 
executive functions. Non-resident mem- 
bers are under a special governor of 
“tourists.” All this may seem playful: 
but when serious business is on hand— 
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like a big financial drive or any forward 
movement requiring ‘“‘a long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull altogether’’—these 
several states are of the highest value 
for mobilization and creating an espril de 
corps, aligning and inspiring deputies and 
common citizens as no general call could 
possibly do. In a recent Forward Move- 
ment Campaign in memory of the much 
loved Dr. Thomas Goodspeed, .a big 
turn-out for the annual men’s dinner was 
secured through the state organizations. 
‘“‘A week later, each governor organized 
and conducted a ‘home party’ in his 
state, the attendance averaging about 
40 at each home. These proved the value 
of the organization by bringing home the 
realization that we are a real community 
of neighborliness and friendliness (an 
anomaly in a city the size of Chicago), 
and that in groups thus assembled we 
find not only social but spiritual con- 
geniality. Attention was then focused 
on the great Advance Program. Next 
year we want our organization to carry 
on an intensive program in creating a 
community solidarity in the midst of our 
own church life, laying particular stress 
on the assimilation of new members.” 
This movement in a membership of about 
1400 is something remarkable and well 


worth while. 
Usinc Missions IN THE MEETINGS 


This is of the utmost importance, in 
directing attention to what is without 
doubt the finest and most worthful pub- 
lication of its kind among all the de- 
nominations. The women of Trinity 
Baptist Church, in Omaha, had three 
entire programs—termed “Radio Pro- 
grams, Please Stand By,” and with the 
leader acting as Announcer—on the 
contents of current numbers of MIssIons. 
“Listening in — Brother’s Will,” 
“Japanese S.O.S.,” “Broadcasting It— 
Pan—Pan Story” are representative 
titles. Another society whose address 
the Conductor has misplaced, termed 
their January program, ‘Turning Over 
New Leaves,” the latest copy of 
Missions being the source of all the 
topics. The Conductor will endeavor to 
have in her next issue a “‘Living Maga- 
zine” based on a recent copy of MIssIons. 


Annual Meeting of Central District 

The fifteenth annual meeting of Cen- 
tral District, W. A. B. F. M. S. and 
W. A. B. H. M. S. was held the day pre- 
ceding the Northern Baptist Convention 
at the Woodward Avenue Church, De- 
troit, with the president, Mrs. Washing- 
ton Laycock, Chicago, presiding. The 
key thought of the meeting, “Christ 
around the world,” was very realistically 
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interpreted as the Home and Foreign Salvador, and Miss Esther McCullough 
Mission Vice-Presidents introduced a of the Japanese Home in Seattle. Rev 
number of the missionaries from the CC. L. Bromley, a Baptist pastor ot 
home and foreign fields. Another glimpse Wheaton, IIl., gave a stirring address on 
of the scope of the work was given by the ‘Civics and the Inter-Racial Problem.” 
very interesting reports of the officersand The song and devotional periods were in 
department chairmen. The evening pro- harmony with the theme of the day and 
gram was of an unusually high character. added greatly to the inspiration of the 
Dr. J. W. Hoag, pastor of the church, program. The following officers were 
gave the devotional, taking for his text, elected for the coming year. 
“My presence shall go with you.” Cen- President Mes Chasies x Due. 4 co 
Ae . sso. to President—Mrs. S, hi 

tral ager oe, by having the Pas Mission Vice-President—Mrs. L.A. vin. 
presidents of both the W. A.B. F. M.S. — °48¢, Chicago. 

reign Mission Vice-President—Mrs. C. P. 
and W. A. B. H. M. S. present. Mrs. Anthony, Chicago. 
Goodman spoke briefly of her recent s,git0 (ome Mission Vice-President—Mrs. L, P. 
trip to China, and introduced Miss Dora Asso. Foreign Mission Vice-President—Mrs. H. 

A ? : : J. White, Evanston. 
Zimmerman of the Riverside Academy ‘ Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. E. P. Cain, 
e . ° 1cago. 
ae a Ningpo, = Miss Helen phe Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. J. T. 
. ° rowning, icago. 
ost of _ 4 Mrs Co aa 4 0 presente d Secretary—Mrs. N. H. Bowen, Detroit. 

two home missionaries, Miss Louise Treasurer—Mrs. C. H. Snashall, River Forest. 


Carter, who told of the situation in 
Effective Camp Promotion 


The following letter was written by 
Rev. H. D. Germer, pastor of the Knox- 
ville Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, for the 


industry ct hecumamenieneme 
bere are four pods gee every well-trained man. 
haven't made righ! right counections aad 


1. Rick Rewards to Rado,” points “Camp Corbley Call,” a four-page folder 
‘ acl Radio Beers tr = : “boosting” the boys’ camp for Western 
Radio Institute, Dept 9P-6, Washington, D.C. WOlp Pennsylvania. The folder displayed at- 


tractive cuts of the camp site and the 
faculty members and was printed in the 
church press by some of the boys who 
plan to attend the camp. The camp was 
held July oth to 2oth, this being the 
initial year. 

Dear Bill—It was certainly good to 
hear from you, and to know things are 




















Dr. Frank W. Padelford : 
Baptist Board of Education a 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. zs 

Dear Sir: 

I am sending check for $1,000.00 for which please 5 

send me annuity bond of the Board of Education of the sk 
Northern Baptist Convention. I want to help the work se 

that this Board is doing and take this method of doing so. 

Yours very sincerely, 

e e e 

Would You Not Like to Help in this 25 

Way? It is a Gift, But a Life Income # 

for You is Assured : 


SS 


Write to the BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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working out so well with you. I am an- 
swering your letter at once, because I 
want to tell you what I think about that 
camp proposition. I'll tell you, Bill, I 
lost a whole hour’s work at the office after 
your letter came. It got me to thinking 
about my old camping days, and some of 
the greatest days of my life; and I 
couldn’t do anything else for a while but 
think’ of those days. 

I was only ten years old when I went 
to camp for the first time. Up to that 
time, Christmas had always been the big 
time of the year, but from that time on, 
camp was the supreme event of the year 
in our lives. This came about because 
a man in our Sunday school cared for 
boys, and understood them well enough 
to know that a camping trip was just 
what they needed. I wish there were at 
least one such man in every Sunday 
school in the land, for I know what such 
a man can do for a crowd of boys. This 
man was one of the biggest builders of 
manhood I have ever known. I am espe- 
cially under obligation to him because he 
made a camp fan out of me. 

I can’t take time now to tell you all 
about our camp for that would take all 
night. But I will never forget the wonder 
of it. There are the camp appetites. I 
think I have never eaten a meal any- 
where, even in the finest hotels, that was 
nearly as good as the things we devoured 
at camp. And talk about fun! Some of 
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In Every Public Library 
in the Country . 


Not only the current issue but 
a file for ready reference 


THAT IS THE IDEAL 


Has it been reached in 
your community? 


If not, will you see that some 
organization in your church 
makes itself responsible for 
this detail of missionary 
service? 
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A Beneficiary writes: 


to express my gratitude. 


porarily so.” 


Help by taking an 
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“Rich Temporarily” 


“For the check I received yesterday, I hardly know how 
It came in time of need, indeed. 
The coal bin was next to empty, temperature lingering near 
zero; the flour bin was empty, too; my pocketbook contained 
2 cents after I had purchased two loaves of bread. And 
then came the fat check—$50—I was rich! 


Empty coal and flour bins need filling. 
books with 2 cents in them will not do it. 


ANNUITY AGREEMENT 


43.4 per cent. of those who have taken one, have 
come back for more. One party has taken out 35. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


At least tem- 


Pocket- 


New York, N. Y. 

















the funniest experiences of my life took 
place at camp. How well I remember the 
flood alarm that was raised one night by 
“Red”? Lemmon, when he stepped out of 
his cot into the water bucket. 

Then there were those wonderful camp 
mornings when we jumped out at sun- 
rise, all fresh and rested, mixing the 
shouts of camp with the songs of birds, 
racing wildly to the stream to become 
doubly alive when feeling the cool, brac- 
ing waters on faces and arms. Even if 
camp were nothing more than being there 
and drinking in that fresh, leaf-washed 
air, it would be worth anything. There 
is only one thing that can beat a sunrise 
in camp, and that is the time of day when 
the sun sets and we light the camp-fire 
that comes after. Something that I can- 
not describe was born inside me in those 
quiet, solemnly happy moments when we 
sang, talked, thought, around the camp- 
fire. And that is not the whole story by 
any means, for the whole time from 
sunrise to sunset is crowded with good 
things, such as contests, games, hikes, 
swimming, and a lot of things that a 
crowd of boys will do. 

I am especially glad to know that you 
are working to go to Camp Corbley next 
month. Camping has grown and im- 
proved since I was a boy, and I believe 
that Camp Corbley is the best I have 
seen. There will be the right kind of 
crowd and the right kind of leadership, 


and the program just what a boy wants 
and needs. 

Now, Bill, I must get back to work, 
but before I do, I want to get this idea 
across: Don’t miss Camp Corbley. Tell 
your brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
that you must go. Then, if you work 
hard enough, you’ll go. And I am sure 
you will find it worth the effort. Sin- 
cerely, Uncle John. (Rev. H. D. Ger- 
mer). 


Can You Answer These Bible 
Questions? 


1. Who chose the first king of Israel? 
2. How long were the Israelites in 
Egypt? 


3. Who was the first Christian martyr, 
and how was he killed? 


4. How long was Solomon in building 
the temple? 

5. What reason did James give for 
failures to obtain answers to prayer? 

6. How many times a year were Jews 
required to visit the temple in Jerusalem? 

7. What prophet was thrown into a 
lion’s den, and why? 

8. What happened at the waters of 
Marah? 

9. How did David arm himself to slay 
Goliath? 

10. Who were the first Christian mis- 
sionaries? 
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of the church - - 


32 East 26th Street 


DETROIT CONVENTION RECOMMENDS EVERY CHURCH TO OBSERVE 


LOYALTY WEEK 





October 14th—2Ist, 1928 


Start visitation of entire church with appropriate services - - 
Arrange series of meetings which aim to revitalize the life 


’ Plan for Family Day in which all members of the household 
attend and sit together in the services of the church - - 


Fix the date and secure the action of your church to observe LOYALTY WEEK Detailed plans will reach you by September 15th. 


THE COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE OF EVANGELISM 


Room 1006 


Week Days, October 15th—19th 


- Sunday, October 14th 


- Sunday, October 21st 


New York City 











Tuition and Room-rent free. 


courses: 


Service. Seminary degree of 


degree of Th. M., University degree of Ph. 


cate. Total expense about $10 a year. 





CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Scholarships available for approved students. 
Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant offer of the following 


I. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 


II. Resident Course with ngaeiel emphasis on Religious Education and Social 
» University degree of A. M. 


III. Resident Training for 8 patente. 


Address MILTON G. EVANS, President, Chester, Pa. 


Coguagondence Department for Ministers and Christian Workers. 


Address RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, Director, Chester, Pa. 


Seminary degree of B. A. or Diploma. 


Graduate Course. Seminary 


Faculty Certifi- 








Reasons For a Study of Missions 
BY B. CARTER MILLIKEN. 
The Missionary spirit is an essential 
in a well rounded Christian character. 
The Missionary enterprise depends 


upon intelligence of the church in action. : 


Knowledge of the world conditions, 
needs and opportunities, supplies the 
motive for missionary activity. 





Missionaries—Save Money 
on Christmas Gifts 


Missionaries: Now is the time to 
select your Christmas gifts from our 
catalogue at money-saving prices for 
shipment abroad. Safe delivery to any 
part of the world. 

Churches: We will forward orders 
for Christmas donations and supplies 
to foreign missions, and save you 
money and worry. 

Foreign Field Secretaries: Anticipate 
the Holiday needs of your Missionary 
Associates. Communicate now with 
our Wholesale Department. Special 
discounts on purchases for your sta- 
tions. 

A FREE copy of the famous Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue upon request. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, U.S.A. 











Horizons of life are broadened and the 
number of worthy interests increased. 

It reveals the significance of current 
events and their relation to the King- 
dom. 


It shows the great things which God‘ 


has accomplished and stimulates faith. 

It develops prayer life through facing 
overwhelming problems and the experi- 
ence of answered prayer. 

It brings a new realization of the value 
of Jesus Christ in life. 

It forces the student to a clear state- 
ment of individual belief as to the es- 
sential truths of Christianity. 

To many a life, it gives “A great ob- 
jective,” essential to the richest and 
most effective living. 


June Prize Winners 


John Johnson, age 9, of San Francisco, 
Calif., wins first prize for the June pic- 
ture, and Eleanor Kassel, age 14, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., is the prize winner in 
the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention list are: James Ohles, Lara- 
mie, Wyo.; Elinor Stubbel, Newark, 
N. J.; Mary Johnson, Bayonne, N. J.; 
Estelle James, Portland, Maine; Warren 


Kildern, Peekskill, N. Y.; Frances Moore, 
Rochester, N. J.; Mae Rose Torrey, 
Topeka, Kans., and Cecile Eaton, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 


Answers to the Bible Questions 


1. Samuel; 1 Sam. 12:1. 

2. Four hundred and thirty years; 
Ex. 12:40. 

3. Stephen, by stoning; Acts 7:59. 

4. Seven years; 1 Kings 6:38. 

5. “Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss”; Jas. 4:3. 

6. Three times: at the passover (the 
feast of unleavened bread), at the feast 
of weeks (Pentecost), and at the feast of 
tabernacles; Deut. 16:16. 

7. Daniel, because he would not cease 
praying to Jehovah; Dan. 6:1-28. 

8. They were bitter, but were miracu- 
lously sweetened; Ex. 15:23-26. 

9. With his sling and five smooth 
pebbles from a brook; 1 Sam. 17: 39,40 

10. Saul and Barnabas; Acts 13: 1-3. 
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THE OPENING by the Government of 
the balance of the hill sections of Manipur 
State, Assam, to mission work, has 
brought joy and thanksgiving to mission- 
aries and other Christian workers. The 
territory of the Baptist Mission, with its 
central station at Kangpokpi, will be in- 
creased by about fifty per cent. Teachers 
and students in the schools have organ- 
ized evangelistic bands and are going out 
at week-ends into the surrounding coun- 
try, which was not really open to evangel- 
istic effort before this. 
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